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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE STORMY EVENTS in Guatemala should come as no 
surprise to readers of THE New Leaver. As early as the 
spring of 1953, Robert J. Alexander and Daniel James were 
providing first-hand reports on the volatile politics of that 
Central American republic. And on February 15 of this year 
Mr. James warned that the Guatemalan situation was near- 
ing a showdown in which military intervention might occur. 

More than a year ago, too, THE New LEADER pointed out 
editorially that Latin America “is at about the stage the Far 
East was half a dozen years ago,” and warned that “to ignore 
Latin America further means to await the development of 
Chinas and Koreas there.” We think that time has only made 
that prospect more urgent. 

With this in mind, we intend to devote an entire issue to 
Latin America some time within the next month. This special 
issue will be written for the most part by Latin American 
democratic leaders themselves. Among those whose articles 
we hope to include in this issue are Claude G. Bowers, his- 
torian and former Ambassador to Spain and Chile; José 
Figueres, President of Costa Rica; Dr. Hernan Santa Cruz 
of Chile, former President of the UN Economic and Social 
Council; Victor Andrade, Bolivian Ambassador to the United 
States; Victor Ratl Haya de la Torre (see page 13); 
Americo Ghioldi, representative-in-exile of the Argentine 
Socialist party; Romulo Betancourt, former President of 
Venezuela; and Luis Alberto Monge, Secretary General of 
the American Regional Organization of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Haxr-Year Review: This being the mid-point of 1954, we 
pause to review briefly the high spots of the last half year. 
Among these must be numbered our special issue on Asia 
(February 22), our special section on “The Uprising at Vor- 
kuta” (May 31), the weekly National Reports column which 
began March 1, and the H-bomb symposium which starts on 
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page 4 of this issue. Among the new correspondents we have 
acquired are Bicknell Eubanks, Courtney R. Sheldon an 
William K. Wyant Jr. in the United States, and Richard ¢ 
Hottelet, Richard Mowrer and Ahmed Emin Yalman over. 
seas. New contributors during this period included Cheste; 
Bowles, James MacGregor Burns, John R. Everett, Senato & 
John F. Kennedy, Charles W. Mayo, Paolo Milano, Willian 
O. Penrose, Carlos P. Romulo, Donald Robinson, Geofte; § 
Wagner and Alan F. Westin. The most popular subject by 
far during these six months was U.S. politics. The articles § 
which stirred the most controversy: “Are the Liberals Kill. b 
ing Liberalism?” by Robert E. Fitch (January 11); “Th & 
Great Reversal,” by Granville Hicks (March 29); and 4 
Was a Security Risk,” by Ellen Wilson (May 3). All in all © 
an exciting six months. 

BELATED Pickup: When we published Walter K. Lewis‘ ‘ 
“The New Trojan Horse” (March 22), we hoped it would 
gain a wide circulation. That article, you will recall, sum 
marized the contents of various Communist-party directives fe 
urging infiltration of liberal and labor organizations, ani 
warned democratic leaders to be vigilant. Mr. Lewis's article fe 
was soon distributed and reprinted by several of the “target” © 
organizations, and we figured that would be the end of it. 
But on June 5 the Saturday Evening Post surprised us by © 
devoting the bulk of its editorial page to the problems raised F 
by Mr. Lewis. Thanks to Representative Isidore Dollinger © 
(D.-N.Y.), who inserted the Satevepost piece in the Congres | 
sional Record, Mr. Lewis’s analysis is now making th } 
rounds a second time. q 

Pius Ca Cuance DepartMENT: In THe New Leaper oi § 
June 24, 1944, the featured article was a discussion of the 
political crisis in France; the front-page editorial dealt with & 
the ideological conflict between the two wings of the Repub 
lican party as it faced the election campaign. 
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EDITORIAL 


TIME TO THINK AGAIN 


seemed clearly defined. It was a policy of 
resistance to Communism through attempts to 
rebuild social and economic health in war-torn 
areas, to extend military aid to nations threat- 
ened by insurrection, and to forge institutional 
links between the principal democratic govern- 
ments. With the single but all-important excep- 
tion of China, that policy was applied in a con- 
sistent manner and met the most serious chal- 
lenges presented to it. The Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, the Berlin Airlift, the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the Technical Assistance 
Program all contributed to saving Western 
Europe, and the last of these has made a modest 
contribution to freedom’s cause in Asia, Africa 


Pe. 1947 to 1950, U.S. foreign policy 


and Latin America. 

Despite these obvious successes, inherent in 
the large measure of agreement achieved on this 
policy was the glossing over of many larger 
issues. Not all who supported the policy shared 
the belief of its framers that the creation of 
“situations of strength” in the West could induce 
the Kremlin to negotiate reasonable settlements 
of world issues. Many who supported the policy’s 
broad lines felt that reconstruction of the status 
quo ante bellum was useful in the short run but 
would be inadequate in the long haul. Many 
believed the policy could not work uniess it was 
unstintingly and universally applied; the tragedy 
of China underscored this objection and, at the 
same time, laid bare the difficulties of universal 
application. Many believed that the policy 
lacked the clearly-conceived higher purposes 
necessary to win the common people of the 
world, Finally, there were those who felt the 
policy could work only so long as there was no 
real possibility of evenly-matched nuclear war. 

These contradictions, sharply accelerated by 
the events since the fall of 1950, have gradually 
destroyed the policy and fragmented the com- 
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munity of feeling which produced it. Against 
the backdrop of the Soviet atomic bomb, the 
Chinese intervention in Korea made World War 
III a real possibility for the first time, Ever since, 
the basic Western policy has become more and 
more one of cautious drift. It has been clearly 
inadequate to meet the challenges posed by 
Stalin’s death, the momentous revolts in the 
Soviet world, the political retrogression in many 
free nations, and the development of a Soviet 
hydrogen bomb which Washington has conceded 
was better built than our own. The_ present 
crisis in Indo-China has graphically demon- 
strated the profound disorientation of both the 
statesmen and the peoples of the West, 

It is the belief of Tat New Leaver, therefore, 
that nothing is as vitally needed today as an 
earnest re-thinking and re-discussion of the basic 
issues of the global struggle by men of demo- 
cratic persuasion throughout the world. The aim 
of such discussion should be the exploration of 
alternative democratic policies which can better 
insure that we never face a horrible choice 
between thermonuclear war and surrender to 
totalitarianism, To this end, THE NEw LEADER 
has invited conservative, liberal and socialist 
political and cultural leaders in America, Brit- 
ain and Europe to submit their views. The editors 
of Tut New LEADER do not agree with every 
word that will be spoken here, nor do we neces- 
sarily endorse the total attitude of any indi- 
vidual article. But we do think that within each 
article is some real contribution, either toward 
an understanding of present policies or toward 
their improvement. Becatise we agree with 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray that atomic weapons have wrought a funda- 
mental change in man’s relation to nature, we 
approach the subject of “Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb” in a spirit of deep humility. We hope 
you will do likewise. 





A distinguished humanist opens a special "New Leader’ symposium by urging 


By LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


HE EXPLOSION of the Soviet and American hydrogen 

bombs has brought to a head the grave issues origi- 
nally raised by the use of instruments of random ex- 
termination (genocide). Though our country is still 
drugged by official secrecy, a policy that spells eventual 
death to our democratic institutions, no small minority 
mow understands that the development of atomic weapons 
has produced the maximum of insecurity with the 
minimum amount of human control. If we go on piling 
up the blunders in judgment that began with our origi- 
nal exploitation of the atom bomb, not only the down- 
fall of civilization but the possible extermination of the 
human race is in sight. 

With the invention of the atom bomb, the United 
States stepped into a role on the international stage not 
unlike that of the Emperor Jones in Eugene O’Neill’s 
play. We believed, officially, that the atom bomb made us 
invulnerable; but as we stumbled through the jungle of 
the postwar world, secure in this self-imposed delusion, 
we gradually lost our own sense of direction; presently, 
as night overtook us, menacing fears and specters arose 
in our own minds, making ever louder the ominous beat 
of the distant Russian war-drums. None of our wild 
random shots has caused these frightening images to 
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disappear; and, at the end, we find that we have nothing 
left by way of an effective answer to our fears except the 
magic of a silver bullet: first the atom, now the hydrogen 
bomb. Perhaps the figure would be a little more accurate 
if one said that we have a whole cartridge belt of silver 
bullets, but, like so many of the magic gifts in ancient 
fairy stories, there is an unexpected penalty attached to 
their use: The result of using all of them might be to 
wipe out our friends and allies as well as our enemy. In 
O’Neill’s play, you will remember, silver bullets killed 
the Emperor Jones. They were fired by savages who had 
copied his magic. 

As the first step toward mastering the present situa 
tion, we must understand the paradox of atomic power: 
The greater amount of atomic power we command, the 
more danger there is to those who use it. This is not a 
moral but a physical problem, and it applies in the 
smallest instance as well as the largest. As much radio- 
active material as is used on a watch dial can be tolerated 
by the wearer of the watch; but if the walls and ceiling 
of the room where he worked and every object of fur- 
niture and dress were coated with the same radioactive 
material, it would be inimical to his life. Though we 
have begun the headlong exploitation of atomic power 





Lewis Mumford, writer, educator and humanist, has been a life-long democrat 
and a profound critic of our industrial civilization over a period of three 
decades. Many readers will undoubtedly recall his prescient articles on the 
Nazi menace, in THE New Leaver and elsewhere, and on the illusion of atomic 
omnipotence, primarily in Air Affairs. An editor of several magazines between 
1919 and 1936, he is the author of The Story of Utopias (1922), Sticks and 
Stones (1924), The Brown Decades (1931), The Culture of Cities (1938), Men 
Must Act (1939), Faith for Living (1940), The South in Architecture (1941), 
Values for Survival (1946), Green Memories (1947), and Art and Technics 
(1951), in addition to the classics, Technics and Civilization (1934), The Con- 
dition of Man (1944) and The Conduct of Life (1951). A new book, entitled 
In the Name of Sanity, will be published by Harcourt, Brace this fall. Mr. 
Mumford has served as professor at Stanford University and the University 
of Pennsylvania and has lectured widely in Great Britain as well as the 
United States. His article launches a series on this theme to which THE New 
Leaver has invited more than 50 prominent political, cultural and scientific 
leaders. Among those who have accepted our invitation are W. Averell Harriman, 
Senator John F. Kennedy, Denis Healey, MP, Chester Bowles, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Hans Kohn, Edward Crankshaw and Norman Thomas. 
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(prompted partly perhaps by the hope that the positive 
uses would nullify the negative ones), the fact is that we 
have not yet found a practicable way of disposing of the 
fssionable by-products of atomic energy, even in small 
quantities, without any ultimate fear of regrettable con- 
sequences. Each radioactive element is, as it were, a 
time-bomb whose operation cannot be turned off once the 
dock itself is wound up. In other words, man is now 
playing with a new kind of fire, a fire that he has the 
power to ignite but not to put out. 

Not understanding the paradox of atomic power, our 
leaders have sought to achieve security for the United 
States by vastly increasing the production of nuclear 
energy and multiplying the number of atom bombs at 
our command. Yet, even if they established a ratio of a 


| thousand bombs to one against Russia, their very success 


might defeat their ends; for the fact is that the use of 
enough atomic energy to lay Soviet Russia low could 
likewise contaminate the living spaces of the planet and, 


as Professor Herbert J. Muller has pointed out, might 


radically alter the genes in many lower organisms, even 
if it did not immediately destroy human life. The cobalt 
bomb, we are told, could achieve this goal even more 
directly. If we had enough instruments of genocide to 
make continental Russia uninhabitable, we should also 
automatically bring disaster to the rest of the human race, 
including ourselves. The childish belief that a few atom 
bombs dropped on the Kremlin would enable the demo- 
cratic world to live happily ever after is a fairy story 
that should never for an instant have been seriously 
entertained by grown men. 

The clear fact is that the increase of atomic power 
has brought about a decrease of real security. Used in 
limited quantities, the atom bomb brings no guarantee of 
swift, easy and certain victory; quite the contrary. Used 
m unlimited quantities, augmented by the hydrogen 
bomb, our new weapons offer as great a threat to the rest 
of mankind, including ourselves, as they do to our enemy. 

It is not the atom bomb, but our willingness to use 
any instruments of genocide, that constitutes the all- 
enveloping danger. And it is a relatively new danger. 
Although throughout history mass extermination had in- 
deed been practiced on a limited scale, it remained for 
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HIROSHIMA VICTIMS: GENOCIDE, NOT ‘TOTAL WAR' 


the Second World War to replace the ancient art of war- 
fare with the general practice of random and un- 
restricted extermination. Following the theory and 
practice of our fascist enemies, whose moral nihilism de- 
stroyed the very principle of restraint, the democratic 
powers took over genocide. 

The hypocrisy of our age, which has sought to make 
barbarism palatable by applying traditional and 
honorable names to its practices (the Russians call their 
savage despotism “democracy”), has led us to call mass 
extermination by a false name: total war. As was early 
set forth by the Italian General Douhet, “total war,” 
seeking to make the fullest employment of air power, 
promised to bring about the results of military victory 
at the smallest possible risk to the aggressor—not pri- 
marily by engaging the enemy’s armies, but by terror- 
izing and exterminating the civilian population. When 
this method was first used by the fascist powers in their 
bombing of Madrid, Warsaw, London, Rotterdam and 
Coventry, almost every American regarded genocide as 
the monstrosity it actually is. Up to 1942, the American 
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H-BOMB CONTINUED 


Army even boasted of the fact that it practiced only “pin- 
point” bombing of selected military targets. But, before 
the war ended, the military forces of the United States 
had multiplied the technical weapons of mass extermina- 
tion and had employed them on an even more devastating 
scale than the Fascists had done—if one leaves out the 
mass-production statistics of the Nazi crematoria. One 
ordinary bombing raid on Tokyo caused 180,000 
casualties in a single night. The atom bomb only wrapped 
up this method of extermination in a neater, and ap- 
parently cheaper, package. 

Not the least extraordinary fact about the postwar 
period is that mass extermination has awakened so little 
moral protest. It is as if the Secretary of Agriculture had 
authorized the sale of human meat during a meat short- 
age, and everyone had accepted cannibalism in daily 
practice as a clever dodge for reducing the cost of living. 
The failure to understand the change in method and pur- 
pose that has taken place through the transformation of 
warfare into genocide has given an air of specious un- 
reality to all our plans for controlling the production of 
atomic energy. Decisions of utmost importance to the 
human race as a whole have been made as though only 
the interests of a single country need be taken into 
account; matters that affect the balance of life on this 
planet, a delicate balance already badly upset by the 
needless exploitation of nature that has been going on 
at an accelerated pace, have been treated solely as if they 
were military or economic problems. That kind of think- 
ing is not good enough. At this point, anyone who thinks 
of the future of atomic energy in terms of the fate of his 
country alone has already betrayed his country. It is 
about mankind and the future of the human race that we 
must now be concerned. No policy conceived in nar- 
rower terms promises better than catastrophe. 

After 1945, the peoples of the world had a “safe” 
period of three years that should have been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to transforming the United Nations into an 
organ of world cooperation capable of safeguarding man- 
kind from war and atomic genocide by promoting justice. 
This safety derived from the fact that every country was 
too harrowed and exhausted to think of resuming a 
military offensive, and from the further fact that Russia 
could not in this limited period, even with the aid of 
public information and well-planted spies, produce an 
atom bomb. This valuable interval was only halfheartedly 
used by the United States: it gave us an excuse for the 
shortsighted policy of dismantling our army and navy 
instead of providing the incentive to take the lead in 
establishing an effective world government. 

At the end of the safe period, we had more atom bombs 
and less security than ever before. To Russian hostility 
and aggressiveness we opposed the passive policy of 
military containment—as if a political idea could be 
contained by anything but another greater and more 
universal political idea. Three times, we had such an 


idea within our grasp: first, with the Lend-Lease pro. 
gram; second, with the United Nations Relief and Re. 
habilitation Administration; and, finally, with the 
Marshall Plan. But each time, for lack of courage and 
conviction, we restricted the content of what we were 
doing to an act of material succor and failed to grasp its 
ideal goal; each time, we cut our aid short at the very 
moment it was ready to be made into an instrument for 
worldwide cooperation, beyond any mere act of self. 
preservative national interest. At each critical point, 
our statesmanship, though capable of initiating a great 
idea, was unable, because of contradictory reservations, 
to follow it up. Thus, we persistently gave the ideologi- 
cal advantage back to Soviet Russia—despite its ruthless 
schemes for world conquest and world dictatorship. 
Our policy toward Russia, it seems to me, has been 
undermined mainly by two things: (1) an illusion of 
power and superiority based on our original command 
of the atom bomb, and (2) a commitment to the cold 
war as the only weapon usable against Russia, which has 
made it impossible for our government even to envisage 
the conditions necessary for peace, must less produce 
This has given Russia an immense appeal to the 
other nations of the world, not on the basis of perform- 
ance but on the basis of verbal professions of peace. It 
was we, not Russia, who should have waged peace on be- 
half of mankind against its active enemies—we who 
should have registered honest horror against the method 
of extermination; we who should have baited the Kremlin 
with being unwilling to take the first steps toward atomic 
control and should have come up with alternative pro- 
posals when Russia flatly rejected the Baruch Plan; 
we who should have led the fight for a genocide 
pact and asked for a world assize of scientific knowledge 
on the dangers to the planet from using atomic energy in 
peace and war. Instead, we have let Russia identify 
the United States as the proponent of war and genocide, 
and by our one-sided actions and preparations we have 
accepted that role, with a mixture of guilty anxiety and 


them. 





































self-righteous bravado. 

By now, the cold war has produced frozen minds on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain—minds so numbed that 
they are incapable of inventing alternative plans to the 
ones that have failed, or only partly succeeded. The 
great danger from this situation lies in the fact that the 
present stereotyped attitudes of both the American and 
the Russian Governments can lead, in the end, to only 
one outcome: total catastrophe. In this situation, it # 
useless to blame the Soviet leaders, encased in dogma 
and cut off from reality by ideological barriers mor 
impenetrable than any physical obstacle. Their pat® 
noid hostility and suspicion, their avowed plans for 
ultimate world conquest, their dependence upon terrors! 
and isolation to overcome their own sense of inferionlly 
and insecurity, must all be taken as fixed data for future 
action by democratic governments. None of these data 
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aan be teased out of existence by a mere show of good 
yill or circumvented by any diplomatic overtures. But 
the fact that they exist is no excuse for American inertia 
and inaction. On the present terms, the United States 
has no other course than appeasement or intensified prepa- 
ration for war—a war in which there will be no victor. 

When intelligent people find themselves in the situa- 
tion have described, they do not, like an electronic cal- 
culator that has broken down, go on repeating the same 
frustrated operation automatically, without being able 
to correct it. Instead, they retrace their course and look 
for new openings and new approaches. The first step 
out of the present impasse, it seems to me, is to admit 
the existence of a whole series of alternatives that have 
not yet been explored. Instead of proceeding on the 
morbid assumption that we are the victims of processes 
ve cannot control, we must produce sufficient flexibility 
of mind not to be irrevocably bound to old errors, and 
aficient imagination to work out a fresh plan of cam- 
paign on a radically different series of premises. 

Two current habits of mind stand in the way of ex- 
ploring new alternatives. 

The first is the notion that, if only the present show- 
down can be postponed, some yet undetected agent will 
save us from the final catastrophe. So people kept on 
hoping during the period when the Nazis, like the Com- 
munists today, moved triumphantly on the path of 
| “peaceful” aggression and domination; and, despite the 
fact that history has completely discredited the Chamber- 
lains and the Borahs, their ghosts go marching on. In 
view of the fact that the instruments of genocide will be- 
} come more universal and more devastating, the sooner a 
showdown takes place the better—provided that we bring 
| to the occasion positive plans and blueprints which will 
bring about a constructive resolution of our difficulties. 

Almost as paralyzing is a kind of mental block which 
takes the form of saying: Politics is the “science of the 
possible.” By this, those who take this position mean 
_ that any proposal which involves difficulties and sacrifices 
of a greater order than people normally accept must be 
carefully kept from view in order to spare the feelings of 
ill concerned. But if the experience of the last fifteen 
years proves anything, this platitude is as empty as it is 
nealy-mouthed. In terms of the “science of the pos- 
‘ible,” England should have surrendered to Germany be- 
tween July 1940 and June 1941. Actually, England was 
saved (and the world was saved, too) because Churchill 
told the English not what they would have liked to hear, 
but what they needed to hear in order to bear the day’s 
burden, He told them that their lot would be all but 
supportable and that he could promise them nothing 
in the way of immediate victory—nothing, indeed, except 
my they were about to live through their finest hour. 
a politics means anything today, it must become the 
; “< of the impossible.” The people who sacrifice every 
p Principle to expediency, every long-range plan to im- 
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mediate profit, are the people who live in a world of 
slippery fantasies and self-deceptions. In terms of the 
“possible,” we have only two courses open: suicide by 
appeasement or suicide by “war.” Once we are ready 
seriously to canvass alternatives, we shall perhaps be 
surprised to find how wide a field is still open to ex- 
ploration and action. 

From 1941 onward, the United States fought a global 
war without identifying the real enemy and therefore 
without taking precautions against him when, under 


BEGGAR ON A MOSCOW SIDEWALK: "SOVIET FASCISM 
IS HOSTILE TO THE MAJORITY OF ITS OWN CITIZENS’ 


temporary pressure from the outside, he appeared in the 
guise of an ally. This enemy was and continues to be 
fascism. Because we failed to single him out, we made 
a series of shoddy deals with the enemy, disguised as 
Darlan, as Stalin, as Chiang Kai-shek, which culminated 
in the postwar period with our massive folly in rebuild- 
ing German power. We have achieved nothing, because 
of our persistent failure to identify the system that seeks 
to degrade and enslave mankind, and because instead we 
have centered our attack on the one element in Russia 
that is humanly defensible, whether or not it is desirable 
—its communism. 

Now fascism can be identified under all its guises by 
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three main characteristics, all of which must be present 
to differentiate it from slightly less poisonous kinds of 
authoritarianism and absolutism. First: a totalitarian 
political structure, governed by a permanent single party, 
using terrorism and enslavement as a method of political 
control. Second: an authoritarian ideological structure, 
committed to a single system of truths, not open to chal- 
lenge from within or correction from without. Third: a 
monolithic economic structure organized primarily for 
the purpose of military ascendancy, with a policy of 
economic and military conquest framed solely to 
guarantee self-sufficiency and do away with the need for 
friendly international cooperation on a give-and-take 
basis. 

On this carefully circumscribed definition, Soviet Rus- 
sia has long been a full-fledged fascist state. This is the 
fundamental fact that made it so easy for Stalin to col- 
laborate actively with Hitler from August 1939 to June 
1941. Under the pressures and anxieties of the war, our 
government overlooked this critical fact about Soviet 
Russia; and, in the postwar revulsion, we made the mis- 
take of identifying our enemy as Communism rather than 
fascism. For even the continued use of the ancient name 
of “Communist” is a fraud on the part of the Kremlin 
fascists. 

If we have any serious intention of enlisting the peoples 
of the world in the cause of effective world government, 
the condition for justice and peace, we must correct the 
naive error we have made. It is not the communism of 
the Soviet Constitution, but the fascism of the Soviet 
Government, that presents the greatest obstacle to world 
cooperation. Our frozen official minds have not yet 
thawed sufficiently to realize that we cannot hope to 
transform official Soviet hostility and curb Soviet con- 
quest without the active aid of millions of people who 
now loyally subscribe to the ideal of communism: the 
Welfare State writ large. Hundreds of millions of these 
people live in China, and India, and other parts of Asia, 
in the satellite countries, above all—one should em- 
phasize—in Russia. Only a policy broad enough to in- 
clude these great masses of impoverished and oppressed 
people, not by offering temporary gifts and sops but by 
long-term plans of world cooperation, can give us the 
lever necessary to dislodge the present masters of the 
Kremlin or, at the very least, bring about a radical 
alteration of their long-established policy. 

The dynamic part of Soviet Communism consists of a 
technique of terrorism masked by an idea of human im- 
provement. The deep appeal behind Communism is that 
of abolishing the exploitation of human beings through 
the private control of the means of production. Any 
nation or political group that hopes to achieve power and 
influence today must take this appeal as its starting 
point and show that there are better means of attaining it 
than through the technique of terrorism, suppression and 
party control that Russia has so efficiently perfected. To 


the monolithic economic system of the Soviets we shoul 
oppose, not a fictitious version of our own economy jp 
an equally monolithic form, but the actual pluralig 
system which allows the greatest variety and play 1 
whatever economic forces and institutions, private 9 
public, will efficiently further the common good. Just x 
our Constitution wisely provides for a mixed system of 
government, with democratic, oligarchic and monarch: 
features, so our own system of production has, by mor 
empirical methods, become mixed; and the ability tc 
change the proportions of private, cooperative and publ 
enterprise has made it capable of meeting situations tha 
would have ruined a more watertight capitalist systen, 

Though our country’s educational system is x 
communistic in the Platonic sense as Russia's, 
reduce our influence in other lands by pretending tha 
we are governed only by the belief in private profit; if 
that were so, all our schools would be run privately, x 
they were in England early in the nineteenth centuy, 
and only the wealthy could afford an_ education, 
Similarly, the TVA is as characteristic of our American 
economy as du Pont or General Motors. To combat th 
Kremlin’s false ideology, we must have something equally 
dynamic to give to the world; and we will awaken onk 
jealousy, envy and resentment if we associate our inter 
national policy with the forces of monopolistic capitalism 
at home and reactionary class interests abroad. Event 
ally, we must bring forth within the United Nations pr 
posals for promoting the welfare of humanity as a whok 
which will make as much sense to the Russians as to ou 
selves. To contain Soviet Russia, we must include her. 

Fortunately, Soviet fascism is not merely hostile t 
every country outside the Iron Curtain; it is, by nec 
sity, equally hostile to the majority of its own citizen 
just to the degree that they have any tendency to act «im 
autonomous groups or as self-directing persons. In thi 
situation lies our strategic opportunity. What we cay 
offer these people, through world government and peatt 
is not capitalism but freedom—freedom of associatio. 
freedom of speech and intercourse, freedom of travél 
freedom of movement, freedom of choice. That freedom 
of choice involves the ability to accept or reject capitaliss 
socialism, cooperation or free enterprise or to determitt 
their combination; the only freedom not open to # 
people is that of choosing fascism, for the sole reas 
that by its very nature it undermines and corrupts the 
possibility of human cooperation. Once we clarified ths 
issue honestly, we could bring about a mobilization ¢ 
humanity on behalf of world order; such a mobilizatist 
would shake the Kremlin worse than an earthquake. I 
the United States had the intelligence and spirit to le 
such a campaign, it could turn the cold war into i 
genuine peace. Behind such a policy would be the great 
body of Americans who approved of such measure *— 
Lend-Lease and the Marshall Plan—people who, in vie 
of the universal danger we share, are now ready fh 
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tr bolder measures, entailing even heavier immediate 


sacrifices. 
Numbed by years of cold war, official Washington has 


not yet caught up sufficiently with the new demands of 
ihe world situation. They would doubtless excuse their 
hackwardness by saying that they see no way of. over- 
coming the deep Soviet hostility to international co- 
operation. In holding to this view, the State Department 
does the Russian Government the diplomatic courtesy of 
assuming that its present leadership is permanent and 
iis present policy final. That view is possibly correct— 
but only provided the United States remains equally set 
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in all its present attitudes, including its opposition, more 
discreet but no less rigid than Russia’s, toward sur- 
rendering a sufficient amount of American “sovereignty” 
tomake world government possible. We cannot change 
the minds and methods of the Kremlin until we first 
change our own. Unless the American people brings into 
this situation leaders capable of halting our present fatal 
automatisms and making a fresh start, the outlook will 
grow increasingly darker. 

We must replace the appeasers who have never under- 


| tood fascism, in either its Nazi or its Communist forms, 


with militant leaders who know that we shall not prevail 
against the fascists of the “Left” with the aid of fascists 
of the Right, such as Franco, Chiang Kai-shek and the 
authoritarian leaders of a “united Germany.” We must 
replace the hopeful romanticists, both military and politi- 
al, who so consistently underrated Soviet Russia’s and 
Communist China’s present military strength by more 
able realists who do not make this error, but who also 
understand the nature of the Kremlin’s potential politi- 


, tal weakness. We ourselves must offer the choice, not 


— fascist domination by the Kremlin or capitalist 
pg by the United States, but between all forms 
ot domination and the true alternative, active world co- 


; Petation, with the advanced nations lending their re- 


Sources, their wealth, and above all their more mature 


} Political and technical leadership toward the uplift of 


© depressed and impoverished masses of mankind. We 
must reinforce the Voice of America, which can be easily 
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muffled, with the Acts of America—acts so broadly 
conceived that they will make allies and co-partners of 
those who under present fascist (alias Communist) 
leadership have regarded themselves as_ inevitable 
enemies. To achieve this state, we must cleanse our- 
selves of the counter-fascism we have developed in re- 
sponding to Soviet Russia’s challenge. Above all, we 
must rid ourselves of fascism’s secret weapon—the cult 
of official secrecy, with its menacing immunity to in- 
telligent scrutiny and moral appraisal. 

Any effective alternatives to catastrophe must be 
generously conceived: They must lead our one-time 
enemies, the Russians, no less than ourselves, to a com- 
mon freedom and an open world. Such alternatives can- 
not be conceived in terms of furthering capitalist enter- 
prise or national interest; but if we require a reminder 
of the imperative need for a more disinterested approach, 
we need only ask ourselves how much free enterprise 
would be left after a total war between Soviet Russia and 
the United States, or how much of the “American way of 
life” would remain operative in a world left totally in 
cindery, radioactive ruins? Between our present nega- 
tive policy and one more generously conceived there is 
the difference that there is between fighting a disease and 
promoting health. Once the American people realize that 
there are active alternatives to our present policy, and a 
better strategy than containment and watchful waiting, 
they may turn the heat upon the frozen minds that have, 
in all good conscience, helped to create the present im- 
passe. 

In the utter hopelessness and panic of the depression 
in 1933, the audacious measures undertaken by the 
Roosevelt Administration, often in contradiction to pre- 
election commitments, restored public confidence, en- 
couraged enterprise and brought about production 
through hitherto unthinkable uses of public credit and 
public aid to the unemployed. That, in its way, was a 
miracle—comparable to the one needed today. So, too, 
the transformation of the skeptical, cynical, debunked, 
mainly pacifist younger generation of Americans into 
tough fighters who beat the Nazis at their own game; 
what was that, whether viewed as a technical or as a 
moral achievement, if not a gigantic miracle? No change 
that these young men underwent to prepare themselves 
for combat is harder than that which we must now col- 
lectively make under equally dire compulsion in order to 
lay the foundations for peace. 

Countries that possess our present instruments of un- 
limited genocide must either bring about an open world 
or perish within a closed world. The miracle of stopping 
our present war with Russia and averting total catas- 
trophe is still within human scope. It will require intelli- 
gence, imagination and audacity, all on a heroic scale 
but by no means of a superhuman order. These qualities 
exist in every country. Let us put them to work before 
it is too late. 





THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


TV Hearings and 
Congress's Duties 


BOHN 


NE OF THE favorite jokes about 
O:. McCarthy hearings was: 
“This never would have happened 
if Eisenhower were alive.” No matter 
what the outcome is, President Eisen- 
hower will suffer most. I am not 
thinking of any theoretical struggle 
between the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive Branches. I have in mind 
such immediate and practical prob- 
lems as the fate of the President’s 
legislative program and the closely 
connected matter of the fall elections. 

A strange thing is happening in 
Washington, and one of its saddest 
phases is the eclipse of the Congress 
of the United States. For more than 
two months, the eyes and ears of the 
nation have been centered on the 
Senate Caucus Room. Few people 
know or care what has been happen- 
ing in the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. And there, in the 
obscurity which reigns behind the 
McCarthy show, the measures recom- 
mended by the President are slowly 
being done to death. 

To show what I have in mind, I 
want to produce a couple of parallels. 
I wish I could display my two stories 
in side-by-side columns. In the left- 
hand column, I would list what the 
nation saw and heard in the Caucus 
Room. In the right-hand one, I would 
set down what practically nobody 
saw or heard or cared about in the 
halls of Congress. Without the help 
of the parallel, I shall do my best. 

Take June 8 and 9 as typical days. 
At the committee hearings, Roy 
Cohn was in the witness chair. Un- 
der Mr. Welch’s questioning, he 
went over and over the conversations 
between Army men and representa- 


tives of the McCarthy Committee. 
He kept repeating that Stevens and 
Adams had tried to deflect the Com- 
mittee investigator to the Navy or 
the Air Force. Yet, he doggedly re- 
fused to acknowledge that Secretary 
Stevens tried to “rat on” or “turn 
traitor to” the sister services. For no 
reason at all, the Peress case was 
dragged in. Early on June 8, Senator 
McCarthy insisted that Clark Clif- 
ford be called as a witness. Later, the 
Democrats proposed a resolution to 
call Mr. Clifford. Then the Senator 
from Wisconsin spoke of “Sanctimo- 
nious Stu” and Senator Symington 
advised his colleague to see a psy- 
chiatrist. 

The next day was largely devoted 
to a detailed account of the doings 
of Private Schine during his time 
at Fort Dix. No point was too minute 
for a thorough going-over—his ab- 
sences, his girls, his meals. At the 
end of this day, the great show 
reached its dramatic climax. Mc- 
Carthy made an attack on a young 
member of Welch’s law firm who 
was not present and had nothing to 
do with the case. Because the young 
man in his student days had briefly 
belonged to the National Lawyers 
Guild, he was denounced as being 
tainted with Communism. It was at 
this point that Mr. Welch burst out: 
“Until this moment, Senator, I think 
I never really gauged your cruelty 
and your recklessness.” 

While this was going on in the 
hearing room—and on the TV 
screens all over the country—in the 
practically secret session of the U.S. 
Senate the few statesmen on the floor 
and a couple of fellows in the gallery 


listened to a comprehensive discy, 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
ments. Senator Gore carried the main 
argument in favor of meeting th 
President’s request for extension ¢ 
the agreements. He was supported 
and supplemented by the ablest me, 
on the Democratic side, Humphrey, 
Kefauver, Johnson, Fulbright, Th 
Times and a few other papers carried 
reports of this notable debate, but s 
far as the public was concerned j 


fell dead. 


Meanwhile, the House resolved jt 
self into a Committee of the Who 
to consider HR 9447—the propose! 
appropriations for the Department 
of Labor. The Administration r. 
quested $1.9 billion, or $285 million 
less than the appropriation for 1%4, 
The Labor Committee, which report 
ed out the bill, had reduced this 
figure by $16 million. The tod 
recommendation, therefore, was $30) 
million less than the Department ha 
been working with this year. To any 
one who knows how the varios 
bureaus have had to struggle, thee 
cuts open up a bleak prospect. 

As the debate went on, I sat in th 
gallery and watched a weird sight 
The Democrats, supported by a thit 
line of liberal Republicans, began a 
effort to raise the appropriations W 
the figures presented by the Pre 
dent. Motions were made to nit 
the provisions for the Bureau ¢ 
Standards, for supervision of mig 
tory workers, for enforcement of tif 
Food and Drug Act, for the training 
of apprentices. The arguments i 
favor of these amendments were ( 
tailed and convincing. The argums 
against them amounted to little mit 
than the notion that the agencies bi 
taken big cuts last year—and the 
fore they could take little cuts ti 
year. But when the time came to ti 
most of the Republicans and fire 
ten Southern Democrats would 
with mechanical regularity and 
nish a negative majority. Argumé 
had no effect. 

My point is that this horrible thi 
could happen because people ™ 
not looking. 
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Reheating the Melting Pot 


New YorK 
ew York City’s population now 
IN ictode an estimated half mil- 
lion first- and second-generation 
Puerto Ricans. Since the end of 
World War II, when cut-rate air 
travel was made available, they have 
heen arriving in the city at the rate 
of 50,000 a year, and their sudden 
influx has resulted in many diffi- 
culties. This is particularly true be- 
cause Puerto Ricans make up the 
first really large group to seek ac- 
ceptance here since passage of the 
1924 immigration laws. But their sit- 
uation is not unique; it is safe to 
assume that they will one day be 
merely another of the many groups 
that inhabit this country’s largest 
metropolis, 

Before they can be assimilated, 
however, the local citizenry and pub- 
lic groups will have to help the 
Puerto Ricans solve their problems. 
They have a Spanish cultural back- 
ground; many do not speak English; 
approximately 20 per cent are non- 
white and therefore have to suffer 
added hardships; large families—in 
some cases several families—are 
forced to live in small, run-down 
apartments; they are subject to all 
the terms of opprobrium that second- 
or third-generation Americans can 
think up for them. 

In addition, the newcomers are 
slaggering New York’s public-school 
‘ystem, for Puerto Rican women 

Ye more children than those of 
any other origin in the city on the 
‘ame economic level. And a greater 
Proportion of Puerto Rican women 


By Judy Weitzman 


are of child-bearing age than in any 
other group. Many of these children 
—though the number is less than 
one might expect—hear nothing but 
Spanish at home and have difficulty 
adjusting to school. A shortage of 
teachers and school facilities, which 
existed before the new influx, also 
takes its toll here as it does with all 
children. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 


WAGNER: NOW VISITING PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Ricans who come here were 
not misfits or drifters on their native 
According to 
compiled by the Census Bureau and 
Columbia University, almost all of 
them are literate; 85 per cent left 
jobs to come here (the majority 
having been employed continuously 
for two years before migrating) ; 
they tend to be semi-skilled, but one- 


island. information 
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fifth are skilled. 40 per cent of New 
York’s Puerto Rican population com- 
prises men of working age. The rest 
is about evenly split between chil- 
dren and women of working age, 
many of whom have jobs. 

But the important thing to note is 
that the number of Puerto Ricans 
arriving in New York each year just 
about equals the city’s loss of salaried 
workers to the suburbs. Since their 
migration is a family one and they 
could easily become a stable metro- 
politan group, they could make up 
New York’s tax loss to outlying areas. 
At present, however, their median 
earnings are identical with the 
city’s non-white population—approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the white wage. 

Several agencies have already 
taken constructive measures to im- 
prove this situation. The unions, for 
investigating cases 
where Puerto Ricans have unknow- 
ingly worked in substandard condi- 
tions and at illegal pay scales. They 
also provide English classes, and 
many have hired Spanish-speaking 
personnel to acquaint new arrivals 
with the rudiments of New York’s 
labor system. During Mayor Impel- 
litteri’s administration, too, the city 
established a Committee on Puerto 
Affairs. Mayor Wagner re- 
cently noted its importance and ap- 


example, are 


Rican 


pointed new members to carry on its 
activities. What is more, the Mayor 
and several municipal officials are 
now visiting Puerto Rico. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching and 
significant program in operation here, 
however, is the one run by the Com- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MELTING POT coxrer 


monwealth of Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Labor. As Clarence Senior. 
chief of the Migration Division in 
New York (also a sociology profes- 
sor at Columbia University), points 
out: “This is probably the first time 
that the government of an area from 
which people were migrating has 
taken such an interest in the welfare 
of the migrants and in the communi- 
ties in which they live.” 


The organization, which estimates 
that it has contact with approximately 
40,000 Puerto Rican New Yorkers 
during the year, has a two-fold pro- 
gram. First, it helps Puerto Ricans 
find employment, stresses the import- 
ance of educational advancement, 
and urges participation in com- 
munity organizations. The second 
part of its program is directed at 
schools, settlement houses, churches, 


unions and other social agencies, jt 
instructs these groups as to how they 
can best aid the migrants and helps 
them put out many valuable publica. 
tions. 

If the Puerto Rican is allowed to 
become an integral part of the city, 
if he is given an opportunity to com. 
pete for better jobs and improve his 
living conditions, he will be an asset 
rather than a liability to New York, 


Grand Jury Probes Missouri Labor 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 
4 HE FEDERAL grand jury here re- 
cently reported to United States 
District Judge George H. Moore that 
a few union leaders hold “a great 
concentration of power,” and that the 
handling of union funds has been 
characterized by inadequate control 
and loose accounting. It charged 
that union business agents sent their 
best workers to certain contractors, 
their poorest to others; that some 
agents had acquired an interest in 
contracting concerns; that some had 
profited illegally from placement of 
insurance under welfare plans, and 
that union demands had driven busi- 
ness concerns from the city. 

The grand jury’s report was part 
of an extremely unflattering picture 
of high-level union activity which has 
been given the public by Federal 
court action since last summer. Four 
grand juries have indicted 38 union 
men, or former union men, in 
eastern Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. 33 of the total were indicted 
under the Federal anti-racketeering 
law. 

First to be tried was Paul H. 
Hulahan, a St. Louis business agent 
for the AFL Building Laborers and 
Hodcarriers Union. His case in- 
volved three shakedowns, or at- 
tempted shakedowns, of contractors, 
and a jury found him guilty after 
only two hours’ deliberation. Judge 
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Moore sentenced him to 12 years in 
prison and fined him $8,000. 

In sentencing Hulahan, Judge 
Moore called him a menace to society 
and declared that citizens would sleep 
better knowing that he was under 
lock and key. “There are men and 
the Judge said, “who 
tremble at the very thought of what 
this man and men like him have been 
doing in this community, and they 
have been doing it for some time. 
The time has come to put a stop to 
it, and we are going to start right 
now.” 

That was last January; 
then, the Federal investigation has 
gained momentum. Recent indict- 


women,” 


since 


ments have involved influential union 
leader-politicians of both major par- 
ties as well as small fry. An able and 
vigorous prosecutor, Max H. Gold- 
schein, special Assistant Attorney 
General in the Justice Department’s 
trial division, is in charge. 
Disclosures in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which is friendly to organ- 
ized labor, preceded court action. 
Testimony against some defendants 
has, in fact, followed closely the pat- 
tern laid down in stories written by 
reporter Carl Baldwin since 1951. It 
was in that year that the Air Force’s 
$24,818,000 construction program at 
Scott Base, across the river near 
Belleville, Illinois, was endangered. 
Few contractors would bid on the 


job, and those who did padded their 
estimates to meet unpredictable costs, 
Initial bids were rejected. 

Getting contractors to talk about 
shakedown attempts, successful or 
unsuccessful, was not easy for ob- 
vious reasons. The evidence which 
gradually came out, however, docu: 
mented a charge that labor racket 
eers’ hold on key building unions 
and some major contractors was 
threat to expansion of St. Louis. 

Indictment is not tantamount to 
conviction, and all the charges have 
not been proven to date, but to a lib- 
eral observer it seems clear that Lord 
Acton’s observation about power 4p. 
plies to labor people as well as to 
captains, kings and statesmen. If 
power tends to corrupt, then the 
union business agent who can tie up 
a multi-million-dollar project is sub 
ject to a very corrupting influence 
indeed. He must deal with high 
powered, high-salaried executives; ht 
is in a world where plenty of mone] 
is being made, and he knows it; he 
moves, often, in a plushy hotel at: 
mosphere far removed from the hot 
the hoist and the trowel. 

One might wonder what the lal 
Samuel Gompers would think of ! 
saying current here among the cyt 
ical: that a labor baron has m0 
really made the grade until he 
hand a headwaiter $5 without loot 
ing embarrassed. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
MUST UNITE 


By Victor Rail Haya de la Torre 





Victor Raul Haya de la Torre is the veteran leader of the APRA movement in 
Peru, recently released after a 5-year confinement in the Colombian Embassy 
at Lima. This article is an attempt to develop ideas first broached in Mr. Haya’s 
exclusive statement in THE New Leaper of April 26. 





Mexico City 
Y STATEMENTS in the April 26 
New LEADER on Latin Amer- 
ican industrialization were abridged 
bya New York news agency and then 
transmitted to the Latin American 
press, with the result that they pro- 
voked contradictory and distorted 
comments. I would like to reaffirm 
here the ideas I expressed earlier, 
and add some new thoughts. 

I certainly do not share the opin- 
ion of those who believe that Latin 
America should retain a purely pas- 
toral economy and confine its “in- 
dustrialization” to the extraction of 
raw materials and the production of 
unfinished or semi-finished goods. 
However, I feel that Latin American 
industrialization cannot be achieved 
without an organic plan which ap- 
proaches in a fundamental fashion 
the relations between production and 
the market. 

When we talk of “industrializa- 
tion,” we tend to forget that there 
aré two phases or stages to that 
process: that of an industry which 
builds machinery and that of an in- 
dustry which employs machinery. At 
the present time, Latin America does 
not build machinery ; it employs it. 

The first question relating to Latin 
American industrialization is this: 


Does Latin America propose to cre- 
ale an industrialism which builds 
machinery? If so, then we come to 
the second question: Which of the 
latin American countries will manu- 
facture machinery? If each of the 
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twenty countries plans to have 
machine-building plants to cover its 
industrialization, where will markets 
be found to absorb this production? 

It is at this point that one of 
the principles of aprismo emerges 
clearly: Economically, Latin America 
must be treated as a unit and not as 
twenty separate countries, each fol- 
lowing its own economic road and 
hoping to become an industrial pow- 
er. In other words, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries’ economic nationalism 
and aspirations to “self-sufficiency” 
are utopian, outmoded, misleading 
and contrary to history. 

We must therefore take this prin- 
ciple as our point of departure: Latin 
American industrialization must be 
approached on a continental, not a 
national, scale. And, this being the 
case, it must be subject to planning. 

A second principle, related to the 
first, is that a Latin American mone- 
tary unit must be created. Since 
1941, the aprista movement has ad- 
vocated the establishment of such a 
monetary unit (the Latin American 
peso) backed by a Reserve Bank of 
all twenty Latin American countries. 
This “Latin American peso” would 
tend to maintain a stable rate of ex- 
change with the dollar, which is a 
stronger monetary unit representing 
an economy much more advanced 
than our own. We apristas believe 
that only a common Latin American 
currency can resist the vicissitudes of 
devaluation and inflation. 

No doubt, we will be told that, for 


such a currency to exist, the practical 
economic unity of our countries will 
first have to be achieved. The an- 
swer is obvious: Creation of a com- 
mon Latin American currency must 
proceed simultaneously with other 
measures of economic coordination 
designed to lay the foundations of 
unity. 

I have always believed that Latin 
American unity also serves the best 
economic interests of the United 
States. I am convinced that this 
statement will not be accepted by 
the “old-fashioned investor,” but I 
am also convinced that Latin Amer- 
icans have an obligation to show 
their neighbors to the north that 
sound economic coordination of the 
two Americas is possible only on the 
basis of an economically and _ politi- 
cally unified Latin America. And 
thus we come to what we apristas 
call “democratic inter-Americanism 
without empire.” 

Twenty-five years ago, in my book 
Anti-Imperialism and the APRA, I 
wrote these words, to which [ still 
subscribe: 

“So long as the capitalist system 
prevails in the world, the Latin 
American peoples, like all the eco- 
nomically backward peoples, must 
accept foreign capital and deal 
with it. Our economic time and 
space indicate the position we 
must take and the road we must 
follow: So long as capitalism re- 
mains the dominant system in the 
most advanced countries. we will 
have to deal with capitalism. How 
shall we deal with it? That is the 
great question.” 


Foreign capital is necessary in 
Latin America precisely in order to 
help negotiate the period of indus- 
trialization. But, if we are to avoid 
what is called “production anarchy,” 
it is obvious that this industrializa- 
tion must be coordinated continent- 
ally, that is, on the basis of Latin 
America as an economic whole. The 
aprista movement is therefore not 
opposed to the investment of foreign 
capital or to industrialization, but it 
believes that both must be subject to 
planning. And planning means con- 
trol, - 


Grassroots sentiment favors reciprocal-trade program 


The Fight for 


Free Trade 


By Clarence R. Decker 


HE SPIRIT of Cordell Hull came 

back to Congress this month, 
stirring Senate Democrats tc rise and 
fight for the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram launched under Hull’s sponsor- 
ship just twenty years ago. Although 
the program has become bipartisan 
over the years, it had come under 
heavy attack this spring from a 
group of powerful Congressmen, sup- 
ported by a vocal minority of Amer- 
icans. 

The strength of the protectionists 
in his own party led President Eisen- 
hower to retreat from his original 
request: a three-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act with liberal- 
izing provisions recommended by the 
Randall Commission. He announced 
that he would accept a one-year con- 
tinuation of the Act, pending further 
study of possible improvements. 

This announcement at first did not 
satisfy the internationalist Demo- 
crats, the internationalist Repub- 
licans, or the high-tariff men in the 
conservative wing of the GOP. The 
protectionists—notably _Representa- 
tive Daniel Reed, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee— 
tried to get a commitment from the 
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President to refrain from negotiating 
any new agreements during the exten- 
sion period. The Democrats declared 
that they would battle for a three- 
year program with expanded provi- 
sions. 

The controversy has been compro- 
mised with an agreement to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for one year. In view of the bitter 
hostility and highly-organized efforts 
of the minority protectionists, the 
control of legislative machinery by 
high-tariff members of Congress, and 
the difficulty of effecting long-range 
commitments in an election year, the 
status quo is perhaps the most that 
could be expected at this time and 
may even be considered a tempor- 
ary victory. 

The compromise, however, will dis- 
appoint many Americans—and many 
friends abroad—who had looked to 
the President’s original three-year ex- 
tension proposal, with its jiberalizing 
provisions, as the only solid basis 
for a dynamic foreign-trade policy— 
a policy that would enable the 
United States to advance the “trade, 
not aid” concept, to protect foreign 
markets for United States industry 
and agriculture, to foster employment 
for American workers, and, concur- 
rently, to support American prestige 
in an increasingly intricate and tense 
international atmosphere. 

The hope for a long-range policy 


is thus deferred for another year— 
to the next session of Congress, |p 
the meantime, the issue may, and 
should, be important in the fall eler. 
tions. If the past is any indication, 
we may be sure that the protection. 
ists will put the fall campaigns to 
their own use. It is to be hoped, on 
the other side, that those who really 
believe that international trade jg 
vital to the national welfare will re. 
double their efforts. 

How do the people feel about the 
reciprocal-trade policy? Most of the 
evidence available indicates that sub. 
stantial majorities want the program 
to be continued and liberalized. Ac. 
cording to polls taken by Congress. 
men, voters in the Middle West, the 
East and the South are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of lowering tariffs, 
Representative Alvin Bentley (R.- 
Mich.) found 69 per cent in his dis. 
trict for tariff reductions; Repre- 
sentative Peter Frelinghuysen (R- 
N.J.) reported 74 per cent in favor 
of such action; and Representative 
Joel Broyhill (D.-Va.) found 57 per 
cent of his constituents for tarifl 
cuts, compared with 7 per ceft” 
against them. ee 

These polls confirm what many ob. 
servers of the national scene have” 
long known: The American people 
have accepted the policy of breaking 
down trade barriers as an essential 
part of a sound economic program 
for the prosperity and power of the 
free world. The wide base of this 
support was evident in the vote taken 
last June in the House to extend the 
program for another year. The e 
tension bill passed by a vote of 363 
to 34—more than 10 to 1 in favor of 
the Act. This included 179 Repub- 
licans and 183 Democrats for it, to 
gether with 1 Independent. There 
were 25 Republicans against it, and 
9 Democrats. 

The size of the majority support 
ing the trade program is also indi- 
cated by the nature and number of 
the national organizations publicly 
advocating its continuation. These it 
clude the U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce, League of Women Voters 
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jnerican Federation of Labor, Con- 

of Industrial Organizations, 
ational Grange, American Veterans 
Committee, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Na- 
onal Farmers Union, and National 
feign Trade Council. Altogether, 
ie membership of these organiza- 
fins runs to many millions of Amer- 
icans. 

Who are the leaders on the other 
ide? Most of them represent special 
interests Which fear that imports are 
emomically damaging to them. The 
wiff advocates include the nut in- 
dustry; pin, clip and fastener makers; 
hity, fishing, cattle, fruit and vege- 


r 


Yet, there has been an encourag- 
ing trend this year—a trend toward 
careful and unemotional research, 
encouraged by some members of the 
House and some trade advocates, to 
dig into the actual effects of foreign 
trade upon people in local communi- 
ties in different sections of the United 
States. The evidence thus far gives 
powerful ammunition to the recip- 
rocal-trade supporters. 

In 1953, Representative D. Bailey 
Merrill, of Evansville, Indiana, asked 
the Library of Congress to survey 
the repercussions of international 
trade in his Indiana district. Howard 
S. Piquet and Harold T. Lamar of 


‘PEOPLE OFTEN DO NOT THINK OF CANADA AS AN EXPORT MARKET' 


luble interests; some coal and oil 
producers; and makers of ceramics, 
wrdage and twine, matches and sci- 
titific apparatus, These varied inter- 
&ls converge in two active and effec- 
lve groups: the Committee of 
dustry, Agriculture and Labor on 
Inport-Export Policy, and the Amer- 
can Tariff League. 
_ Both sides are convinced of the 
justice of their cause. Both can point 
0 Congressional actions in the 
‘ourse of American history which 
lave favored one side or the other. 
: feel they have a perfect right to 
bring all the pressure they can muster 
‘pon the members of Congress. 
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the Library’s Legislative Reference 
Service did the job. Their findings 
have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in Congress. 

Piquet and Lamar reported: 
“Among the products manufactured 
in the district, there are no con- 
spicuous instances where imports are 
injurious to domestic producers.” 
They found that many companies in 
the district were directly engaged in 
exporting and others were “vitally 
affected by exports.” They said: 
“Such establishments as railway com- 
panies, motor-transport concerns, 
warehouses, banks, and insurance 
companies all profit from foreign 


trade. Several hundred in non-man- 
ufacturing enterprises are directly de- 
pendent upon foreign trade for their 
livelihood.” 

The survey showed that more 
workers in this Indiana district were 
employed in the manufacture of re- 
frigeration products alone—and every 
type of refrigeration equipment is 
exported—than in all the industries 
that might gain from tariff produc- 
tion. Analyzing the findings in an 
article in Harper's Magazine last 
February, Carroll Kilpatrick of the 
Washington Post wrote: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
thing about the Eighth District 
study is its substantial refutation 
of the popular argument that only 
the mammoth corporations of the 
country benefit from foreign 
trade. Clearly, most of the indus- 
tries in the Eighth District that 
are dependent upon exports for 
their margin of profit are small 
companies.” 

Another study which uncovered 
similar results was made by the 
United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in 
the 18th Congressional District in 
Pennsylvania. This is the district 
represented in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Richard M. Simpson, who 
has repeatedly introduced bills to 
place tight import quotas on oil and 
other raw materials, and has been 
energetic in the drive for protection- 
ism. The survey indicates that Rep- 
resentative Simpson is acting counter 
to the economic welfare of a majority 
of his constituents. 

The Committee for a National 
Trade Policy sponsored an analysis 
of the effects of world trade in the 
Ist Congressional District in Iowa. 
Four weeks of field investigation 
were undertaken by A. Ford Hin- 
richs, who interviewed manufacturers 
and canvassed farm groups with the 
aid of experts from the Iowa State 
College. His study led him to this 
conclusion: 

“There can be no question... 
where the balance of interest lies 
in the First Congressional District 


in Iowa as between a program to 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TRADE CONTINUED 


maintain and expand exports and 
a program to continue existing 
levels of protection for U.S. pro- 
ducers. -In industry, there is a 
noticeable margin in favor of ex- 
ports. In agriculture, the export 
interest is clearly predominant.” 

He discovered, however, a marked 


lack of knowledge about exports 
among the people living and work- 
ing in the district. 40 to 45 per 
cent of the industrial workers were 
employed by with a 
greater interest in exports than in 
protection, as against 5 per cent of 
industrial workers with a greater 
interest in protection than in exports. 
Yet, a great many of the people in 
the area were not aware of this. 
Hinrichs suggested that this might 
reflect the fact that people often did 
not think of Canada as an export 
market, and “in other cases it may 
mean that suppliers of parts and 
other sub-contractors do not know 
what happens to the goods they 
sell.” 

The most far-reaching attempt to 
trace the producers of United States 
exports to one specific country was 
made this year by the Venezuelan 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, an organization of 300 
American firms engaged in export to 
Venezuela, which sponsored a nation- 
wide survey. This study disclosed 
that American firms in at least 450 
cities and towns in 43 states—com- 
panies numbering altogether more 
than 4,000—participated in the sale 
of merchandise to Venezuela. It re- 
vealed that Americans received in- 
come totaling more than $850 million 
for goods and services supplied in 
1953 to this single Latin American 
country. It showed that this trade 
made jobs for about 170,000 Amer- 
icans. 

Where do the Venezuelans get the 
millions they pour into the United 
States to pay for all these goods and 
services? The answer is, of course, 
that they get most of their dollar in- 
come by selling the petroleum prod- 
ucts of their oil-rich country to 
American consumers. 


enterprises 


Some coal producers and some in- 


dependent oil companies in the 
United States are opposed to tariff 
concessions on Venezuelan oil and 
seek Congressional action on a bill 
proposed by Representative Simpson 
to impose strict import quotas on the 
flow of this oil. The largest oil com- 
pany operating in Venezuela, the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, con- 
ducted a nationwide campaign in the 
U.S. this spring to bring home to 
Americans the close connection be- 
tween the sale of Venezuelan oil in 


newed if even a fraction of the 
producers and workers whos 
future is tied up with expansion 
of exports and imports make their 
voices heard. The renewal shoul 
be by acclamation if in addition 
to these voices are added thos 
of individuals and citizen groups 
who understand that the free 
world’s political and military ¢o. 
hesiveness depends directly upon 
expanded trade.” 

At the Geneva Conference, the 
have been 


Communists making 


strenuous efforts to open up more 
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the American market and the ability 
of the Venezuelans to purchase Amer- 
ican goods and services at a rate 
approaching $1 billion a year. Creole 
executives made public speeches in 
many parts of the country, frankly 
acknowledging their self-interest in 
this issue, but offering facts to sup- 
port their contention that their in- 
terest and the 
American companies in Venezuelan 


interests of other 


trade coincide with our country’s na- 
tional interest. 

Calling for immediate action on 
the President’s request for a renewal 
of the reciprocal-trade program, the 
New York Herald Tribune declared 
in an editorial on June 9: 

“It should be renewed, and 
without amendment. It can be re- 


channels of trade, demonstrating 
their full awereness of the important 
of trade as a vital factor in the ew 
nomic strength of nations in the mol 
ern world. If we do not push forwat 
with a liberalized trade program, tit 
Communists will crowd us out ¢ 
many of our markets. If we dow 
actively and intelligently widen te 
flow of international trade, we ¥ 
lose our position as the leading # 
tion of the free world. 


There are Americans in Congr 5% 


the White House and the counll) 
who realize this. There are enoust 
such Americans to make sure thé 


the United States will stay +* 


road of reciprocal trade—the 
for ee 


of prosperity and mutual security 
the free nations. 
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By Takeo Naoi 


‘YOSHIDA MUST GOP 


Even his own party is voicing demands for the ouster of Japan’s Prime Minister 


Tokyo 

n June 3, the night before 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 

was to start on his world good-will 
tour, a riot broke out in the Japanese 
Diet, paralyzing all parliamentary 
activity. Yoshida’s Government had 


| been trying to get through a bill 


"restoring centralized control of police 
‘forces. The Socialist opposition was 
‘filibustering against it. When Gov- 
Femment members of the Lower 


| House steering committee attempted 


to extend the Diet session two days, 
‘the Socialists held House Speaker 
‘Tsutsumi incommunicado in the 
sleering-committee room to prevent 
him from reaching the plenary ses- 
sion slated to approve the extension. 
4 were joined by their Upper 

ouse colleagues, with their staffs, 
Who linked arms, guarded all doors 
‘and picketed the area. Speaker 
‘Tsutsumi called for the police, and 
nearly a hundred guards and some 
200 policemen finally freed the 
Speaker from the mob of Socialists. 
The results of the riot: The Diet 
session was extended (for the fifth 
time since March), and Yoshida’s 
trip was postponed indefinitely. 

When the fracas was over, left- 
wing Socialist leader Suzuki de- 
clared that there was no other way 
for a minority to fight “fascism.” 
Public opinion, while blaming the 
Government for having called in the 
police, was also critical of the So- 
cialists for using violence to obstruct 
Diet proceedings. 

It was understandable that the Op- 
Position should be irritated with the 
Government party’s abuse of power. 
Yoshida’s supporters habitually rail- 
toaded bills through the Diet with- 
out thorough debate. 


Nor can one discount the role 
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played by the arrogant Prime Min- 
ister. During the 150-day session, he 
appeared in the Diet on about 30 
days. In the heat of the discussions 
on Government scandals, he was ab- 
sent week after week. His proposed 
world tour was widely publicized in 
the press both here and abroad; 
U.S. Ambassador John Allison and 
Yoshida’s advisers had already left 
Japan to prepare his way: yet, the 
Prime Minister did not say a word 
in public about the trip. On June 1, 
just three days before he was to de- 
part, Yoshida had the following 
dialogue with a Socialist deputy: 


Q. “Did you take into account 
the problem of the H-bomb in 
your plans for the trip?” 

A. “It is not yet decided 
whether or not I go abroad.” 

Q. “It is reported that your re- 
ception parties are prepared in 
the United States, and you say 
‘undecided.’ You are fooling the 
nation.” 

A. “Undecided means 


cided.” 

Q. “But your Cabinet secretary 
says you are going abroad.” 

A. “He might have said so. But 
I have not.” 
In the same vein, the Prime Min- 


ister had described his proposed De- 
fense Force as “an army without war 
potential” and a tank as a “special 
wagon.” 

It is sensible for the average Jap- 
anese to prefer a healthy conservative 
government until the Socialist Op- 
position becomes more mature and 
reasonable; the Diet incident again 
indicates the immaturity of the So- 
cialists. But it’is also sensible for 
the man in the street to fee] that 
Yoshida must go. 

Since the scandals in the Govern- 
ment were exposed, there has been 
a strong movement for a new con- 
servative party. The chief secre- 


unde- 


taries of the three conservative 
parties (Liberals, splinter Liberals 
and Progressives) have held several 
conferences, in which anti-Yoshida 
feeling predominated. Even in 
Yoshida’s own camp, “he must go” 
sentiment has been apparent. Almost 
all the district Liberal-party caucuses 
have voted for a new conservative 
party “without Yoshida.” 

At the end of April, Yoshida 
faced a non-confidence motion sub- 
mitted by the Socialists and beat it, 
228 to 208. In some foreign capitals, 
this was regarded as a victory; that 
is not the case. The Socialist motion. 
was supported by many Progressives, 
although a part of the party ab- 
stained. As it turned out, only the 
abstentions managed to pull Yoshida 
through by 20 votes. It is fair to say 
that Yoshida had driven his con- 
servative allies into opposition. 

Because of his identification with 
anti-Communism, Yoshida’s isolation 
from the people narrows the ground 
on which to stand against Commu-~ 
nism and thus weakens the free 
world. Only a popular democratic 
leader can cope with a movement 
like Communism, which attempts to 
captivate great masses; Yoshida is 
decidedly not such a leader. 

On the other hand, the Socialists 
here, right-wingers included, still re- 
gard parliamentary institutions as 
merely a means toward power. If 
they cannot obtain their aims demo- 
cratically, they do not hesitate to 
use force. Thus, the Socialists, too, 
play into Communist hands by dis- 
crediting democracy. 

Fortunately, the Japanese people 
have a strong measure of common 
sense. Public reaction to the recent 
events confirms that they know whom 
to blame for the Diet disturbances, 
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By David J. Dallin 


Molotov Reports 


to Malenkov 


How the Soviets view Geneva, Indo-China and Europe 





Here David J. Dallin, renowned Russian expert and con- 
tributing editor of THe New Leaper, attempts to view 
the Western world through Moscow’s eyes. He has chosen 
the form of a fictitious report from Molotov to Malen- 
kov, analyzing British, French and American policies. 





Dear Georct MAXIMILIANOVICH: 
H”’ PARADOXICAL geography is today! Czech guns, 
ordered by Moscow, sent through China to Indo- 

China, have fired shells which exploded over the Atlantic 
and inflicted political wounds in Washington, London 
and Paris. While history was made at Dienbienphu and 
Hanoi, all of us at Geneva had to pretend that the spec- 
tral realms on Lake Leman had some reality—even 
though everyone realized that, because we had won the 
military victories, wé Soviet 
delegates could ride in and out 
of Geneva on the wave of an 
unprecedented triumph. 

All through the conference, 
I could choose between delay- 
ing tactics or tactics which 
could bring about quick agree- 
ment. From start to finish, I 
was in a position to propose 
an armistice which would leave 
Laos and Cambodia, as well as 
part of Vietnam, to France. 
Had I done so, I would now 
be hailed as a great peacemaker. Georges Bidault and 
Anthony Eden would warmly shake my hand, and a 
battalion of correspondents would rush to their tele- 
phones to announce that peace was being achieved, 
thanks to the new spirit of coexistence which animates 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, I could choose the line of our 
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usual peace-loving speeches, denunciations of America, 
involved multi-point programs and futile negotiations. 
After a few weeks, we would all agree to close the con- 
ference with the decision to call another conference 
somewhere later. In this case, | would emerge from the 
negotiations as the “stubborn,” uncompromising 
“disciple of Stalin.” 

We were not certain which was the wiser course when 
we received the news that America was assembling a large 
force to send to Indo-China, consisting chiefly of aviation 
and artillery and including atomic weapons. The ship- 
ment, we learned, was part of a larger project, and we 
could not tell whether land forces would follow. We 
learned that, on April 3, Admiral Arthur Radford had 
told a closed meeting of Congressional leaders that U. S. 
Navy carriers in South Asian waters were capable of 
sending 200 planes for a formidable blow to relieve 
Dienbienphu, but that Radford did not yet have the con- 
sent of the other U. S. Chiefs of Staff for such a raid. 
If this was to be America’s course, we could hardly hope 
for a brilliant success in Indo-China, and so, it seemed, 
I would have to choose the conciliatory policy at Geneva 
and propose armistice terms acceptable to the other side. 

Then John Foster Dulles approached his allies about 
these plans. France was glad to get substantial military 
aid, but London’s reaction was unexpectedly and 
decisively negative. Military preparations were stopped, 
and Dulles flew to London to discuss matters with Eden 
and Churchill. Without explaining what was going 
behind the scenes, the American and British press 
minimized the disagreements, while repeating one of 
Dulles’s new phrases about “peace through strength.” 
Yet, Dulles had talked to a number of diplomats, and 
very soon we knew that the British attitude had made 
U.S. military intervention dubious. Our situation had 
changed again. There was little time to lose: Dienbiet 
phu had to be taken as soon as possible. And I was 
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jeved of the dubious honor of appearing as the Soviet 
jader seeking compromise. 

Then came another relapse. American Vice President 
Nixon told newspaper correspondents that the United 
States might be obliged to dispatch troops to Indo-China, 
and his statement coincided with Dulles’s invitations for a 
Southeast Asian conference. In Paris, Dulles and Bidault 
had almost agreed on a massive air operation in which 
sme 500 planes would take part, while General Navarre 
deared that a raid of that magnitude could relieve the 
siege. It was expected that President Eisenhower would 
go before Congress on April 26 and that the operation 
would start on April 28. These details, known to French 
Government circles, were promptly reported to us, and I 
yondered whether our stand would have to change. 

But the situation changed before we made any decisive 
move, Indian Prime Minister Nehru informed London 
that his government would not participate in the Dulles 
project, and Churchill, pressed by the Labor party, in- 
smucted the British Ambassador in Washington to abstain 
from the Dulles conference. This was practically the end. 

Meanwhile, the Geneva Conference opened in an 
atmosphere of unprecedented and mounting confusion in- 
side the alleged “Western bloc.” They spoke copiously 
on the subject of Korea, pretending to believe that some- 
thing could be done about it. On Indo-China—the only 
serious issue—we had no reason to make concessions, 
if only because each week was bringing new successes to 
our side. Finally, after it had become a symbol of 
“resistance to Communism,” Dienbienphu fell. The moral 
elects were formidable; people everywhere ceased to 
believe in France’s ability to fight and in her allies’ 
willingness to aid her. Recruiting of native armies for 
Bao Dai became simply impossible, while the Vietminh 
amy was growing by leaps and bounds. Nobody ex- 


| pected anything substantial to come out of the Southeast 


Asia “bloc,” whereas the Chinese People’s Republic was 
becoming a great power in Asia. By now, nobody ex- 


| pects the United States to enter the scene with anything 
; &xcept messages, interviews and speeches. 


As I have noted, Britain’s position has been decisive in 
more than one respect. The Tory Government, though 
saunchly anti-Communist, has played a peculiar role in 
the Far East. Aneurin Bevan, a minority’s minority 
leader, coerces his official leader, Clement Attlee; Attlee, 
4 violent anti-Communist, coerces Churchill; Churchill 
restrains Eden, who, in the end, proves strong enough to 
hold back Dulles and Eisenhower. 

In the present situation, rapprochement with England 
against America is one of our most important tasks— 
much more important than ties with France. Britain 
Will remain a Great Power; there is no doubt on that 
score. Her role and her influence are tremendous, if 
only because her young and ambitious American partner 
looks with awe on the old foxes of Downing Street. 
Britain’s policies in the Far East deserve particular study: 
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Her recognition of China was made contrary to Wash- 
ington’s wishes; her firm friendship with Nehru arouses 
American resentment; her policy in the Korean War 
prevented several heavy blows by the Americans, thus 
preserving North Korea as a people’s democracy. 

Now Churchill and Eden are going to Washington to 
try to smooth relations with their chief ally. They will 
agree to take part in the Southeast Asia bloc which 
they torpedoed earlier, but their belated consent will 
change nothing. They will also discuss new ways of 
arming Germany, but on this issue they do not have the 
support of Labor. They will not change their attitude 
toward China; to be sure of that, Chou En-lai has just 
sent his first envoy to London. Our goal remains the 
same: to make England the India of Europe. 

France is through, at least so long as she has a non- 
Communist regime. This is regrettable, because France 
under any government is our potential ally on the Conti- 
nent. But of all the results of Indo-China, Berlin and 
Geneva, one of the most significant is the collapse of this 
old Great Power. It is as if a terrible fatigue had em- 
braced the nation and all its parties, from the rightists to 
the Socialists; the fatigue seems to have infected even 
the Communist party, which does not possess either the 
courage or the force to assume power in the face of its 
opponents’ weakness. The Mendés-France regime will pave 
the way for a Franco-Soviet rapprochement. Once the 
Indo-China war is ended, French ties to America will 
crumble, and neutralist, anti-American tendencies will 
dominate French policies. In Geneva, naturally, we had to 
oppose France; but we never forget that tomorrow she 
will be our first ally among the non-Communist nations. 

And the United States is nearly isolated. It is another 
paradox that America, having finally mastered and sub- 
dued its old isolationism, now pursues an activist policy 
which once again isolates her from the other powers. 
Refusing to draw the consequences from the unfavorable 
situation, Dulles deploys a tremendous activity in all 
parts of the world—but with diminishing results. The 
weakness of this lawyer is his faith in contracts, agree- 
ments and treaties. His favorite formula to remedy all 
troubles is to “create the machinery” to “resist Russia.” 
Now he is busy “creating machinery” in Southeast Asia, 
after a number of other such “machineries” have been 
created, under American auspices, in the Middle East and 
Europe. But Mr. Dulles does not differentiate between 
machinery built of iron and machinery made of paper 
and ink. He is an artist at coining formulas (like “mas- 
sive retaliation,” “agonizing reappraisal,” “united 
action”), but his slogans and formulas have remained on 
paper thus far. ... 

Among American civilian and military leaders, two 
trends are discernible. Admiral Radford heads the 
activist group; if his course had been followed, a real 
war might be going on already. General Matthew Ridg- 
way, on the other hand, is cautious: Since the United 
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States Army has been cut two divisions, he says, the 
Government must desist from large-scale operations. 

While the American Government and Congress are 
divided on the great issues, no one has tried to prepare 
the people for a crisis; for this reason, they will continue 
to acquiesce in our successes for a considerable time at 
least. The whole nation is absorbed in a new kind of 
sport—watching McCarthy and his opponents. From 20 
to 25 million men and women—particularly the whole 
reading, thinking, intelligent part of the nation—sit 
before their TV sets and listen to a hot dispute about how 
often a soldier named G. David Schine was permitted to 
see his girl friends and how a young man named Roy 
Cohn used bad language. And they call all this a “fight 
against Communism.” . . . 

The conclusions to be drawn from this survey of the 


Does the Public Think? 


LonDoNn 

_ | PAST FEW WEEKS have provided the commentators 

They 

have also provided more dispassionate observers with 

material for reflection on the curious way in which 

policy is shaped in the West. Perhaps the time has 
come when these two issues should be disentangled. 

As to the former, it is clearly unprofitable to speculate 
upon the truth or falsity of reports that France and the 
Vietminh are secretly bargaining over the terms of a 
compromise in Indo-China; that the Vietminh have 
offered io let the Franco-Vietnamese forces stay in Hanoi 
and Haiphong; that, on the contrary, Hanoi and Hai- 
phong are doomed and will fall as soon as the Vietminh 
offensive starts; that the morale of the Vietnamese has 
collapsed; that the morale of the Vietnamese will rise 
as soon as American officers take over their training; 
that the British Government is firmly determined not to 
become involved in a military conflict in Southeast Asia; 
that the British Government is holding Sir Gerald 
Templer, lately trouble-shooting in Malaya, in reserve for 
just such an eventuality; that Anthony Eden is satisfied 
with his mission in Geneva, having won over the Colombo 


with plenty of material for disagreement. 


powers (India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia) to 
the Western viewpoint; that Eden is despondent over his 
experiences in Geneva; that Australia and New Zealand 
are closer to the British than to the American viewpoint; 
that President Eisenhower is close to the viewpoint of 
John Foster Dulles; and that Time magazine is enthu- 
siastic about the viewpoint of Admiral Radford. 

All these reports may be, and probably are, true; there 
is no inherent reason why things should not be even more 
confused below than above the surface. After all, Dulles 


world situation are as follows: Never before has on 
position been as favorable as it is today; never belop 
have our opponents been as deeply divided, confused anj 
disoriented as they are today. What they call the “all. 
ance of free nations” does not exist. The United State 
is weakened by the defection of its main allies and by th 
disagreements among its own leaders. At this moment, 
the danger of a military reaction to the Soviet course jy 
foreign affairs does not exist; nor is it likely to re-emerge 
soon unless we get dizzy with success and start to Jog 
patience. In a situation like this, when the enemy jx 
wounded and victory must be secured, Comrade Leni 
used to say in German: “Und nun erst recht” —now mor 


than ever! Or, as they say in English, “No time to low 


Yours, 
V. M. Motortov 


full steam ahead!” 


By G. L. Amodli 


thought on April 13 that his two-day visit to London had 
resulted in agreement about what to do, and discovereda 
week later that it had done nothing of the kind. If that 
can happen to a Secretary of State, with all the inform 
tion at his disposal, how in the world is a correspondesl 
in Geneva, or even in London, to know the truth abut 
French dickering with Ho Chi Minh, or the morale of te 
French expeditionary forces, or the impact of Indo-Chin 
on the latent trouble in North Africa, or the degree 0! 
control exercised by Peking over the Vietminh and hy 
Moscow over Peking, or the present intentions of Cor 
rade Molotov? All one can do is register the convictia 
prevalent here that Indo-China will eventually be pat: 
tioned and that, in the meantime, the Powers will go 
making faces at each other, or even come to blows ove 
short periods and in limited areas. The real showdow 
it seems, has been put off—perhaps for a decade. Afie 
all, Japan still has to be rearmed. .. . 

Let us turn to the less tangible issues. The biggest 
called “public opinion.” Here semantic confusi 
abounds, as well as a kind of hypocrisy about the deg 
of public participation in the modern age. Some of tt 
current Anglo-American bickering is due to unwilling 
ness to face the facts about public opinion. The {at# 
are simple: Public opinion doesn’t care about Southes 
Asia, never did and never will. That is true of Brita 
whether it is also true of the United States is for Ame 
cans to judge. It is obviously not true of France: The 
French care very deeply, though they are sharply sl 
between those who want to get out—the majority—a 
the bitter-enders: Army, conservatives, Gaullists, som” 
tellectuals, and many whose patriotism has been sW% 
We can ignore France in this assessment, just hecall# 
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(CHURCHILL: HO CHI MINH DOESN’T AROUSE BRITISH 


there the issue is so clearly poised. Indo-China is real 
to the French, whatever they may think about the way 
the problem has been bungled by successive governments 
since 1944, It is totally unreal to the great majority of 
people in Britain and, presumably, elsewhere. And 
Britain, being a democracy, is necessarily responsive to 
what the majority of people think and feel—or, rather, 
fail to think and feel. 

This is a relatively novel situation for the British Gov- 
emment, for until fairly recently the country was not, in 
this precise sense, a democracy: To the pre-1914 govern- 
nents it mattered very little what the majority of people 
thought and felt about foreign affairs. Lord Salisbury, 
tho dominated British politics until about the time of 
the Boer War, had to consider Parliament, but he knew 
quite well that if Parliament upheld him there would be 
00 trouble from the constituencies. There was already a 
mass electorate, but it was exclusively interested in home 
affairs, Foreign relations were entirely outside its pro- 
Vinee. The change came with the First World War, and 
Was accelerated by its successor. Today, the electorate 


has become responsive to news about foreign affairs. 
But—and here is the awkward point that politicians dis- 
like having to admit—the electorate is only capable of 
tasping the very simplest issues. The average Briton 


Ms an opinion about German rearmament: He is against 
in any shape or form. But he has literally no opinion 
Whatever about Southeast Asia; all he knows is that he 
doesn’t want to be involved in war there. What is more, 
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no amount of publicity can get him interested in coun- 
tries that are simply beyond his mental horizon. 

The paradox is that, since the time of the First World 
War, the politically vocal part of the nation has become 
far better informed about foreign affairs, while the mass 
of the electorate has correspondingly become less capable 
of grasping the issues. This is simply another con- 
sequence of democracy. Before 1914, women did not 
have the vote, and workers either did not exercise the 
franchise or voted along lines indicated by their social 
superiors. There was a mass vote for the Liberal fiarty, 
as well as the Tory party, but both were controlled by 
people who, broadly speaking, agreed on fundamentals. 
Today, this is no longer true; the Labor party is gen- 
uinely responsive to working-class opinion, which, as in 
the past, is overwhelmingly pacifist unless some issue ap- 
pears which clearly involves national security. Hitler rep- 
resented such an issue. Ho Chi Minh does not. And the 
Conservatives, in self-defense, have to take this kind of 
reaction into account. 

But the trouble goes deeper. The modern mass elec- 
torate, which now includes many women who seldom 
read a paper and everyone over 20 years old, is basically 
indifferent to the kind of issue that the politically alert 
minority is concerned about. This is not a class issue in 
the older sense, but a cultural phenomenon. 90 per cent 
of the population don’t read the serious papers, and 
would be incapable of understanding them if they did. 
That has always been true, but in the past these 90 per 
cent had no power. Today, they have—at least nega- 
tively; and that is why Churchill, who personally remem- 
bers Lord Salisbury (he had an interview with the last 
great Victorian statesman before going off to Omdurman 
in 1898), is in such a totally different situation. Salis- 
bury only had to carry Parliament with him, which was 
easy; Churchill has to carry the whole nation. Besides, 
the stakes have become somewhat bigger and more 
hazardous. 

All this is not said in extenuation of a British Govern- 
ment policy which some observers here regard as mis- 
taken. The same issue is bound to arise, whatever the 
policies of the moment. And, judging from the “govern- 
ment-by-press-conference” routine which seems to be the 
American solution, it has also arisen in the United 
States. Perhaps, in the end, democracy will carry its 
own processes ad absurdum, and we will return to the 
concept of government held in an earlier age. Perhaps 
one day an Atlantic Council equipped with govern- 
mental powers will meet on some West Indian island, 
behind closed doors, beyond the reach of Senators, news- 
papers, broadcasters and opinion pollsters, and will try 
to match the men in the Kremlin. Until that day, we 
will just have to make the best of our present means. 
This includes a “public” which has strictly no “opinion,” 
except an overwhelming desire to be allowed to go on 
reading the comics. 





REPORT ON THE 
FRENCH SOCIALISTS 


By Sal Tas 





I] 
Sal Tas filed this dispatch on the 
Socialist party congress before the 
fall of the Laniel Government. His 
report on the Cabinet crisis and the 
new government of Pierre Mendés- 
France will appear in a future issue. 





Paris 
HE RECENT congress of the 
French Socialist party typified in 
large measure the overall political 
situation in France. A healthy, con- 
structive atmosphere was evident in 
many ways, but so were the deep 
divisions that have kept this country 
in a perpetual state of crisis. 

The congress approved the Euro- 
pean Defense Community by a ma- 
jority of just under 60 per cent. (The 
party leadership had hoped for 65 
per cent or more.) Since anti-EDC 
sentiment predominates in the So- 
cialist contingent in Parliament, the 
delegates voted overwhelmingly (by 
2,484 to 51, with 879 abstentions) to 
bind the Deputies to this decision. 

The case against EDC was pre- 
sented from three points of view. 
Robert Lacoste, the most serious of 
the anti-EDC speakers, contended 
that the party’s three chief prelim- 
inary conditions for approval of the 
treaty—U.S. and British guarantees 
against withdrawal from Europe, 
and creation of a European political 
authority—had not been met. Guy 
Mollet and André Philip, speaking 
for the majority, replied that the 
most important of the three had been 

President Eisenhower 
informally but unequi- 
vocally, that American troops would 


met when 
promised, 


remain in Europe. 


Daniel Mayer’s attack on EDC was 
a pot pourri of Marxist and pseudo- 
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Marxist clichés. When he condemned 
Franco, Syngman Rhee and Aden- 
auer in one breath, a storm of protest 
broke loose. Jules Moch was even 
worse. He simply asked the party to 
block German rearmament until he 
tamed the Russians in the UN Dis- 
armament Commission, where he is 
French delegate. Mayer and Moch 
not only regarded the German danger 
as greater than the Russian; at 
times, they did not seem to consider 
Russia a danger at all. 

On the whole, the party congress 
was an encouraging one. The vote 
for EDC was first of all a vote for 
internationalism. It was also a vote 
against chauvinism and in favor of 
ending the long national feud with 
Germany. A roar of approval went 
up when one of the delegates said: 
“The party has often fought against 
groups, cliques, classes, persons— 
never against an entire people.” Per- 
haps most encouraging, an analysis 
of the vote showed that, of the “fed- 
erations” which comprise the French 
Socialist party, all the large ones 
had backed EDC while all the small 
ones had opposed it. It was a fight 
between the big, modern, well-organ- 
ized proletarian federations and 
the small, old-fashioned, ineffectual, 
agrarian or artisan federations— 
between the France of the future 
and the France of the past. As such, 
it may prove to have been a turning 
point in the history of the party— 
and perhaps of France. 

For the way may now be open for 
a reassessment of French policy. 
There is a majority for EDC, in my 
opinion, provided the Government 
really throws its support to the 
treaty. There is also a majority for 
a program of social and economic 


reform. But these majorities are yy 
the same; that is what has immo 
lized the French Parliament, Once 
EDC is ratified, however, this i 
cubus will have been lifted from th 
backs of French politicians, Thy 
who support social reform but ay 
against EDC would have to qe, 
themselves to the will of the people 
as expressed by Parliament, aj 
could then join with other progres 
sive groups in backing a reform pn 
gram. France might at last stand 
the threshold of a national renewal 

Meanwhile, it remains to be seq 
how the anti-EDC Socialists in Py. 
liament will behave. Eight Socialg 
members of the Foreign Affairs Con. 
mittee have already flouted the patty 
congress’s resolution by voting ty 
recommend disapproval of the treaty, 
and severe penalties have been meted 
out to some of them. However, acer 
tain amount of indulgence may har 
to be shown in some cases, A ma 
like Jules Moch, who has taken th 
lead for years in agitating again 
EDC both in Parliament and out, an! 
who was official rapporteur for the 
Foreign Affairs Committee when i 
submitted its adverse recommente 
tion, cannot be expected to revert 
himself on the final vote. (The For 
eign Affairs Committee vote, int: 
dentally, should not be taken to it 
dicate ultimate defeat of EDC i 
Parliament. The Committee was 0 
iginally packed with anti-EDC Dept 
ties in a parliamentary maneuver al 
is not representative. ) 

But special dispensation can lt 
granted to a few men like Moch ol 
on condition that their political alli 
do not demand similar treatmetl 
The party can tolerate a dozen # 
fectors, but not 30, for it cannot # 
into the next election campaign wi 
dled with responsibility for dete 
of the European Defense Communit 
As things now look, the majorly ¢ 
Socialist Deputies will probably bo 
to party discipline and cast thet 
votes for the treaty. And, in # 
event, the party congress has st! 
healthy shock through the politi 
body of France. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Geneva: ‘We Took 
A Helluva Beating’ 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE DISGRACEFUL Geneva farce- 
aes should not be forgotten. 
The Western powers at Geneva put 
on an exhibition of disunity and in- 
decision that must have exceeded the 
fondest hopes of Molotov and Chou 
En-lai. 

The French acted on the prepos- 
terous assumption that they could 
obtain an “honorable peace” in Indo- 
China by putting on a continuous 
exhibition of rabid defeatism in the 
Chamber of Deputies and finally go- 
ing into the familiar French equiva- 
lent of a nervous breakdown, the 
overthrow of a divided cabinet. 

The British, following their re- 
jection of Secretary Dulles’s belated 
but constructive proposal for “united 
action” in Southeast Asia, acted on 
the absurd assumption that one can 
negotiate seriously from weakness 
with Communists. Prime Minister 
Churchill repeated over and over that 
the British Government could and 
would do nothing until the results 
of the Geneva Conference were clear, 
although it should have been obvious 
that a do-nothing attitude was the 
surest means of defeating any pos- 
sibility of a tolerable settlement. 

And so days passed into weeks 
and weeks into months as the dismal 
mockery of negotiation went on in 
Geneva and the Communist armies 
continued to gain ground in Indo- 
China. The first elementary test of 
Communist willingness to discuss an 
honorable” settlement, an immedi- 
ale cease-fire as a prelude to nego- 
lations, was not even required. So 
Geneva became an aggravated Mu- 
nich, with talks proceeding under the 
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pressure of an advancing enemy and 
French demoralization in Paris in- 
evitably contributing to the discour- 
agement of the French and Vietnam- 
ese will to fight on. 

The United States appraised the 
bleak and indeed hopeless outlook at 
Geneva more accurately than France 
or Great Britain, where wishful 
thinking reached incredible propor- 
tions. But American diplomacy is 
open to criticism on several counts. 
We have talked big (about “massive 
retaliation”) and acted small in re- 
fusing to contribute anything but 
aid of the lend-lease type to the 
struggle in Indo-China, even after 
Red Chinese aid to Ho Chi Minh was 
greatly stepped up. 

In retrospect, it seems a mistake 
for the United States to have gone 
to Geneva at all. Dulles should at 
least have exacted two preliminary 
conditions as a price of participation: 
French ratification of the EDC and 
firm agreement with both Britain and 
France as to where a line should be 
drawn in Southeast Asia and what 
each country should do if that line 
was overstepped. Bidault seems to 
have beguiled Dulles at Berlin with 
the prospect that he could steer EDC 
through the French Parliament if 
the United States would take part in 
a Far Eastern conference. This pros- 
pect proved a deceptive mirage. 

It is to be hoped that nowhere, 
neither in Washington nor in Lon- 
don nor in Paris, will there be any 
attempt to whitewash what happened 
at Geneva. The best epitaph on this 
conference would be General “Vine- 
gar Joe” Stilwell’s comment after 


the Japanese overran Burma: “I say 
we took a helluva beating.” 

Geneva should be long remembered 
when incurable sapheads on either 
side of the Atlantic suggest that in- 
ternational tension would be abated 
by holding a conference with rep- 
resentatives of Moscow or Peking. 
There is just one way to abate in- 
ternational tension: that is to abate 
very substantially the power of 
aggressive Communist regimes. One 
hopes that, after the proved futility 
of the much-praised “conference 
method,” American public opinion, 
enlightened by the deadlock of Ber- 
lin and the abounding disgrace of 
Geneva, will say: “Enough!” 

It is a hopeful sign that Churchill 
and Eden are coming to Washington. 
One should not be too positive until 
the results of this visit are known, 
but perhaps even the proverbially 
patient Eden has had his fill of “ne- 
gotiating” with Molotov and Chou 
En-lai. In that case, the somewhat 
battered framework of American- 
British understanding may be re- 
stored and some deeds, always far 
more effective than words in dealing 
with totalitarian aggressors, may be 
forthcoming. 

One such deed would be a firm un- 
derstanding about a line in South- 
east Asia that could not be crossed 
by Communist armies without in- 
viting joint American and British 
military action with no holds barred. 
Another would be a swift and firm 
agreement between Washington and 
London on an alternative to EDC, if 
this is not ratified by France within 
the very near future. This alternative 
should include full sovereignty for 
the German Federal Republic and 
the speedy recruitment, training and 
equipment of the German armed 
force contemplated under the EDC 
treaty, either as part of NATO or as 
part of an American-British-German 
alliance. To sacrifice the pro-Western 
Adenauer Government to the nega- 
tivism of French neutralists and anti- 
American Bevanites would be a 
blunder worse than a crime. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Capitalism Without Tears 


Capitalism and the Historians. 
Ed. by F. A. Hayek. 
Chicago. 188 pp. $3.00. 


“EacH AGE,” Frederick Jackson 
Turner once noted, “writes the his- 
tory of the past anew with reference 
to conditions uppermost in its own 
time.” This insight of the celebrated 
American historian is fully borne out 
by the successive rewritings of such 
axial events as the “fall” of the Ro- 
man Empire. the Reformation, and 
the French and Russian Revolutions. 

Today. it is the accepted account 
of the rise of capitalism in modern 
Europe that is beginning to undergo 
revision. As long as “progressivism” 
remained the hallmark of modernity, 
history was seen in quasi-Marxist 
terms and early capitalism was pic- 
tured in darkest colors as an era of 
ruthless exploitation. The emerging 
factory system, operated by greedy 
industrialists on the make, was de- 
scribed as having brought unspeak- 
able suffering to the new class of in- 
dustrial workers, whose forebears 
had allegedly lived a contented and 
comfortable life on England’s “green 
and pleasant fields.” This gloomy 
contrast between the “merrie Eng- 
land” of the days before the steam 
engine and the dreadful conditions 
brought about by the early Industrial 
Revolution is already found in Fried- 
rich Engels’s The Condition of the 
Working Classes in England in 1844, 
and by the second half of the nine- 
teenth century it had achieved the 
status of a “fact” which everybody 
“knows.” With very few exceptions, 
it became the version that passed 
into the standard treatment of early 
capitalism in England and America. 

It is this version that the con- 
tributors to this volume are con- 
cerned with challenging. The five 
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Reviewed by Will Herberg 
Author, “Judaism and Modern Man”: contributor 
to “Commentary,” “Partisan Review” 


essays plus introduction that con- 
stitute the book are united by the 
insistence that the conventional pic- 
ture of the rise and consequences of 
the factory system is false to the 
point of travesty. The first three 
essays—“The Treatment of Capital- 
ism by Historians,” by T. S. Ashton, 
professor of economic history at the 
University of London; “The Anti- 
Capitalist Bias of American His- 
torians,” by Louis M. Hacker of 
Columbia; and “The Treatment of 
Capitalism by Continental  Intel- 
lectuals,” by Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
the French publicist—were papers 
submitted at the Mont Pélérin So- 
ciety conference at Beauvallon, 
France in September 1951, as part 
of a discussion of “problems of the 
preservation of a free society 
against the totalitarian threat.” These 
papers are supplemented by two 
studies in economic history—“The 
Standard of Life of the Workers in 
England, 1790-1830,” also by Pro- 
fessor Ashton, and “The Factory 
System of the Early Nineteenth 
Century,” by W. H. Hutt, professor 
of commerce at the University of 
Capetown. The five are prefaced by 
an introductory essay on “History 
and Politics” in which Professor 
Hayek attempts to trace the far- 
reaching and often insidious effects 
of political bias on historiography 
and historical interpretation. The 
essays are by no means equal in 
scholarship, insight or cogency, but 
they all have something to say; and 
they raise a question that can no 
longer be ignored. 

Professor Hayek expresses the un- 
derlying thesis of the volume in the 


form of a “supreme myth” ¢op. 
fronted by the “true fact.” Th 
“supreme myth” is the “legend of 
the deterioration of the position of 
the working classes in consequence 
of the rise of ‘capitalism.’” The 
“true fact” is the “slow and irregular 
progress of the working class which 
we now know to have taken place” 
during this period. “Some individ. 
uals or groups in this as well as other 
classes may for a time have suffered 
from [the factory system’s] results,” 
Mr. Hayek concedes, “but the work. 
ing class as a whole benefited from 
the rise of modern industry”—not 
merely in the long run but from the 
very beginning. Ashton in his two 
essays, and Hutt in his, carefully 
document this thesis, though their 
conclusions are formulated much 
more cautiously. 

“During the period 1790-1830, 
the former sums up, “factory pro- 
duction [in England] increased 
rapidly. A greater proportion of 
people came to benefit from it 
both as producers and as con- 
sumers. . . . [There is] evidence 
of the existence of a large clas 
[of factory workers] raised wel 
above the level of mere subsist 
ence. There were, however, masses 
of unskilled or poorly skilled 
workers—seasonally employed ag- 
ricultural workers and hand-loom 
weavers in particular—whose in- 
comes were almost whoily ab- 
sorbed in paying for the bare ne- 
cessaries of life. . . . The existence 
of these two groups within the 
working class needs to be recog: 
nized.” 

Hutt puts it this way: 

“The two main conclusions sug: 
gested by this discussion are, firs. 
that there has been a general tent 
ency to exaggerate the ‘evik 
which characterized the factor’ 
system before the abandonment of 
laissez-faire, and, second, that fae 
tory legislation was not essenlia 
to the ultimate disappearance 
those evils.” 

I think it will have to be recog 
nized that there is a good deal 
the Hayek-Ashton-Hutt thesis. Pre 
industrial conditions have bet 
idealized to the point of absurdity 
the famous Blue Books, upon which 
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the anti-capitalist case has_ been 
jased from Marx onward, have 
tumed out to be astonishingly un- 
liable; there is considerable evi- 
dence to sustain the “revisionist” 
case at other points as well. Two 
questions, however, immediately 
arise: (1) How did this distorted 
picture come about and what enables 
ys now to see more “truly”? (2) 
How far is the revision now under 
way to go? 

Hayek, Hacker and de Jouvenel 
undertake to deal with the first ques- 
tion, but not very satisfactorily. 
They are too indiscriminate and do 
not probe deeply enough. They tend 
too much to think in terms of po- 
litical polemic and are too eager to 
denounce without making a real 
efort to understand. De Jouvenel 
does attempt a more searching an- 
alysis, but his paper, too, proves 
disappointing. Why did the intel- 
lectual, who for centuries has been 
the brains and the spokesman of 
Church, prince and bourgeois, sud- 
denly, between 1830 and 1848, turn 
against the new capitalist social or- 
der? How did the “progressive” 
ideology, which was born as the 
ideology of the rising bourgeoisie, 
‘am into an anti-capitalist creed? 
How did “baiting business,” as 
Peter Viereck puts it, become the 
abiding preoccupation of the intel- 
lectual, whatever his politics? 

Is all this not largely due to the 
fact that under capitalism, for the 
first time, due to the secular and 
“commercial” spirit that dominates 
it, the intellectual cannot find a place 
at the very center of the system com- 
mensurate with his sense of charis- 
matic importance? The intellectual 
under capitalism, even when _ his 
work is well rewarded financially, 
feels himself unappreciated at his 
teal worth, never taken seriously 
enough, relegated to the periphery 
of things. He becomes a spiritually 
displaced person, alienated from his 
culture, despising the values and 
standards that his society takes for 
granted. His ideology will be an 
ideology of self-validation, and there- 
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fore an ideology devaluating the 
established order. 

Almost automatically, though per- 
haps unwittingly, he will take his 
cue from the professional crusaders 
against capitalism and become the 
partisan of the classes he takes to be 
the victims of the social order he 
dislikes. Insofar as he deals with 
the origins of modern industrial- 
ism, he will fall into the pattern 
against which the contributors to 
this volume so vehemently protest. 
The intellectual may be “progres- 
sive,” that is, quasi-socialistic, in his 
thinking, or he may be “reaction- 
ary,” prone to glorify the “good old 
days” before capitalism; but, in 
either case, he will be anti-capitalist 
in sentiment. The pro-capitalist in- 
tellectual who really thought of him- 
self as an intellectual has, until re- 
cently, been a rare bird indeed. 

In recent years, however, as a re- 
sult of historical lessons that even 
the intellectual cannot escape, a 
marked change of attitude has taken 
place. Confrontation with Commu- 
nist totalitarianism has well-nigh de- 
stroyed the ideological foundations 
of “progressivism” and has helped 
reconcile the intellectual with his so- 
ciety and culture, in which he has 
begun to discover hitherto unsuspect- 
ed virtues. A new climate of opinion 
has come to prevail, very different 
from the orthodox “progressive” 
ideology of an earlier generation. 
The new anti-positivist emphasis on 
“values” in social philosophy, the 
new appreciation of the self-regulat- 
ing mechanism of the market in eco- 
nomics, and the new appeal of a 
responsible Burkean conservatism in 
political thinking are marks of the 
spirit of our time. In this atmos- 
phere, the revision of the history of 
early modern capitalism for which 
Hayek and his collaborators are 
pleading will find a much readier 
hearing than would have been con- 
ceivable a few decades ago. But this 
raises the other question: Is the re- 
vision any more “objective” than the 
“myth” it aims to replace? How far 
can the revision go without itself be- 


coming little more than a pro-cap- 
italist “myth”? 

The problem of objectivity in his- 
tory is by no means a simple one; 
it is indeed a problem that does not 
permit of a solution in principle. On 
the one hand, there is in some sense 
objective historical factuality, con- 
trolling the historian; otherwise, the 
entire historiographical enterprise 
would be nothing more than irre- 
sponsible fantasy. On the other hand, 
every historical account is an ac- 
count from a certain standpoint, 
from a certain perspective, and is 
relativized by this standpoint and 
perspective. To add to the com- 
plexity, the human mind, though in- 
escapably perspectival in its think- 
ing, is always prone to claim an un- 
due objectivity and universality for 
its insights and conclusions. It is 
this latter tendency, rather than the 
inescapable perspectivism of thought, 
that is the source of arbitrariness 
and confusion. If this is true, it 
would seem to follow that our best 
reliance in achieving a measure of 
objectivity in our thinking is to try 
to preserve a certain degree of de- 
tachment and self-criticism and to 
refuse to push the “logic” of our po- 
sition to extremes. It is not enough 
to fight “their” error with “our” 
truth; it is also and above all neces- 
sary, as Reinhold Niebuhr so per- 
sistently emphasizes, to be vigilant 
against the error in our own truth. 

I am not sure that this is fully 
grasped by all the contributors to 
this volume. They seem, with one or 
perhaps two exceptions, too self-as- 
sured, too self-righteous, too unquali- 
fied in their judgments and condem- 
nations. As a consequence, they all 
too easily tend to lapse into an 
ideologizing almost as deplorable as 
that against which they so properly 
protest. A revision of the received 
“progressive” account of early mod- 
ern capitalism is certainly in place, 
but how radical this revision is to 
be and to what limits it should go 
is still far from clear. I am afraid 
that, on the whole, this volume does 
not help render it any clearer. 





Translation As Art 


The Translations of Ezra Pound. 
New Directions. 408 pp. $6.00. 


EvEN MORE than the wonderful 
Letters published several years ago, 
the Translations of Ezra Pound pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to his 
poetry. The Letters exhibited Pound 
our poetic father and contemporary. 
The Translations show us Pound’s 
own intellectual heritage: They are a 
work-book of his taste and art. 

Scholarly opinion on these transla- 
tions has been, for the most part, 
adverse. While Pound’s versions 
from Provencal, French and Italian 
may have a reasonable accuracy, 
those from the Latin (see, particu- 
larly. the Homage to Sextus Proper- 
tius, not included in this volume) 
are said to distort wilfully and to 
colloquialize harshly the originals. 
His translations from the Chinese 
(1915) were executed, without really 
“knowing” either language, from the 
prose notes for a Japanese version 
made by a European scholar who 
lived in Japan. Considering such in- 
direction, one marvels that Pound 
has achieved the accuracy he has; for 
there is no doubt that Cathay is en- 
tirely successful as poetry (perhaps 
the most successful of his transla- 
tions) and not to be displaced even 
by the scholarly and poetical transla- 
tions of Arthur Waley. 

Learned objections lose 
effect if we recognize that these are 
not cribs but imitations of their 
originals. At least in all but the 
translations from Chinese and Jap- 
anese, we can presume that Pound 
understood the sense of the originals 
and that radical deviations were le- 
gitimate if he felt them to be true to 
the larger spirit of the poem. Mal- 
larmé’s translations of Poe, to take 
another example of art masked as 
translation, are much better than the 
original; and, especially when the 
language is exotic, there seems a 


some 
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precedent (viz., Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat) 
for a “free” version of the original. 

Pound’s translations may be com- 
pared perhaps to the modern re- 
writing of the Greek classical drama. 
To be sure, failure is easy. The melo- 
dramatic and impoverished Medea 
of Robinson Jeffers is hardly closer 
to the Greek original than were the 
more faithful but flowery or pedes- 
trian Victoriana of Gilbert Murray 
and R. C. Jebb. Yet, a sense of the 
usability and violability of a text 
seems necessary for its transmission. 
No doubt, the recent work of French 
dramatists with the Greek plots, 
like Gide, Jean Anouilh (Antigone) 
and Sartre, is partial; but even re- 
newed in this partial form—with the 
minor ironic throughout 
stressed in place of larger formal- 
ities—the work continues to live, and 
that is all to the good. For better 
or for worse, it is in Pound’s ver- 
sions or not at all that we read the 
Noh plays, Rihaku and Arnaut 
Daniel, and the great tenth-century 
Saxon poem, The Seafarer. 

Another reason for being interest- 
ed in these translations, aside from 
the pleasure of the poems themselves, 
is that we are presented here with 
the best statement and exemplifica- 
tion of Pound’s esthetic. Pound takes 
a peculiarly holistic attitude toward 
poetry: He conceives of translation 
(and, by the analogy of craft, the 
writing of original poetry) as the 
construction of a spiritual Gestalt. 
He neither translates nor writes 
“words,” but attempts to render a 
certain world, a mode of sensibility. 
As we might expect, he has recourse 


notes 


to the identity of poetry and music: 
Both are pure rhythm, the rhythm of 
any poetic line corresponding to 
“emotion.” In the preface to his trans- 
lations (1910) from the thirteenth- 


century Italian sonneteer, Cavalcanti, 
Pound declares that he has “tried tp 
bring over the qualities of Guidss 
rhythm, not line for line, but to 
embody in the whole of my English 
some trace of the power which im. 
plies the man.” 

This may seem to us an odd theory 
of translation—psychological and in 
tuitive rather than textual and ob. 
jective. Pound contradicts almost all 
of modern criticism, which defines 
poetry as a kind of language and js 
concerned with the analysis of con. 
crete _ textural 
phrases and images. word by word, 
It is in contrast to this standard that 
Pound’s translations are unscholarly 
and prodigal. And, looking closer, we 
see that Pound has done more than 
just take liberties with texts. It is 
Pound’s failure that an esthetic which 
purports to permit the poet to speak 


facets—particular 


without impediment actually serves 
to close off his words in a mask of 
the translator’s subjectivism. Pound 
has frequently used his translations 
as an occasion for projecting a mood 
of his own rather than for drawing 
out a mood implicit in the poet. But 
in this there is more than the natural 
expectation that every poet who tums 
his hand to translation will recreate 
carelessly (cf. Marlowe’s versions of 
Ovid) and/or in his own image. 
We also have a clue in the Transla- 
tions to the monotony of Pounds 
own poetry, a monotony hard to pin- 
point and broken throughout by brit 
liant and moving lines, but unmis 
takable nonetheless. The poetry 
Pound chose to translate is all of 4 
fresh, often naive, but monotonous 
sort; and by translating not words 
but an emotion, the Latin Propertius 
must sound like the Chinese Rihaku. 
Pound imports into the poems he 
translates an irreverence and casudl 
ness which is usually not there 
Further, he excuses himself that 
wherever the sense is completely mis- 
represented the “sound” of the o 
iginal is conveyed. But the analogy 
with music is one that is dangerols 
to meaning; all art may aspire aller 
the condition of music, but woe 
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ye poetry which achieves its aim. 
Hund’s translations thus give a clue 
»the quality of his own work which 
kes him, among modern poets, 
ye whose reputation is to an un- 
wal degree independent of fre- 
went reading and critical interpret- 


ing and quoting of his poetry. 

While many of these translations 
are beautiful poems in themselves, 
needing no gloss to be appreciated, 
the esthetic they embody is a larger 
and less satisfying presence. That 
esthetic involves a disturbing in- 


difference to the sense and order of 
words themselves, and—as exempli- 
fied in Pound’s own poetry of the 
last twenty years, which has still to 
find an adequate explanatory appar- 
atus—a distinct challenge to present 
modes of poetic interpretation. 





Fiction With an Urban Theme 


Reviewed by Seon Givens 
Editor, “James Joyce: Two 
Decades of Criticism” 


le American City Novel. 
Jy Blanche Housman Gelfant. 
ahoma. 289 pp. $4.00. 


Tat AMERICAN CITY has exercised 

ipower, a significance, a thematic 
tullenge which has had a marked 
nluence upon American literature 
fom Theodore Dreiser to our pres- 
niday literary typing 
way in the summer night, heard if 
wt known. Neither New York nor 
(hicago has acquired those multiple 
associations of time and _ history 
which once made London and Paris 
literary capitals, but in the very an- 
oymity, confusion and hustle of 
American urban life there germinated 
anew and very personal relationship 
of the writer to the city, and the 
tity, in turn, to the novel. Mrs. Gel- 
fant, in her admirable study of the 
tity novel as a literary genre, ex- 
ples these relationships with re- 
nakable insight and critical judg- 
ment, 


aspirants 


Urban themes were not new to 
American writers when Theodore 
Dreiser, a hopeful, romantic and am. 
titious young man, stormed Chicago, 


ubscribing to the great American: 


iam (as did so many of his gen- 
‘ttion) that the city symbolized suc- 
‘ss. The hope, the disillusionment 
ind the inevitable rejection which 
reiser experienced made him almost 
‘spokesman for a period of Amer- 
tan history. as well as a figure in 
American literature. The different 
mores of country and city, the an- 
fuished absorption of mechanization 
pee: our cultural pattern, the recog- 
ultton (so pronounced in city living) 
of the individual’s aloneness which 
‘al 80 easily pass into alienation— 
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all these made the idea of the city 
a worthy theme. It was possible to 
project upon the heartless, bloodless 
steel and concrete all the confusion 
and bewilderment which beset man- 
kind. 

Mrs. Gelfant finds that American 
writers have used the material which 
the city offered them in different 
ways. The first she defines as the 
“portrait” approach, used to the full 
by Dreiser, but employed also by 
Sherwood Anderson, Thomas Wolfe 
and, in her own way, Edith Wharton. 
The portrait novel is concerned 
with one principal character, and it 
is through his eyes that the city is 
revealed to us. One might call this 
approach, James Joyce permitting, 
“a portrait of the city as a young 
man.” As a man of 60, Dreiser re- 
alized this. He wrote in Dawn: “The 
city of which I sing was not of land 
or sea, or any time or place. Look 
for it in vain! I can scarcely find it 
in my own soul now.” 

Mrs. Gelfant also explores the syn- 
optic city novel—a “novel without a 
hero, which reveals the total city 
immediately as a personality in it- 
self” —through the work of John Dos 
Passos. The colors, sounds, the en- 
tire mosaic of the city must be pre- 
sented as an organic whole. Tech- 
nique becomes more important than 
plot, and, in Dos Passos’s hands, a 
vehicle of social commentary. 

The “ecological” novel concerns 
itself with a spatial unit—a city 
block, an apartment house, or, as in 
the case of its greatest exemplifier, 


James T. Farrell, a neighborhood. 
Farrell’s complete immersion in a 
particularized locale, the South Side 
of Chicago, makes him, says Mrs. 
Gelfant, a novelist of manners. His 
characters are the most real of the 
human beings in city fiction, “pre- 
cisely because they have absorbed 
the outer world into their conscious- 
ness and are making constant re- 
sponses to what’s immediately out- 
side them.” 

Fifty years after the publication of 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, the city novel 
is still in existence. Two new in- 
gredients have been added. Mrs. Gel- 
fant finds sentiment, summarized by 
Betty Smith’s title Tomorrow Will 
Be Better, and violence, as found in 
Willard Motley’s Knock on Any 
Door, the new elements in an old 
tradition. However, it would appear 
that none of the contemporary novels 
speak successfully for all of us. The 
cultural phenomenon of the city has 
become absorbed into our way of 
life, the conflicts reconciled, the 
theme less inviting for the deep ex- 
pression of universal emotions. 

Mrs. Gelfant’s book is refreshing 
in its critical approach. She has not 
tried to belabor the authors she is 
discussing, nor does she dwell upon 
the limitations of their various ap- 
proaches to the novel. Instead, she 
has tried to evaluate in each instance 
why an author chose to write the way 
he did, why it was best for his pur- 
poses and, being best for him, best 
for the work of art which he pro- 
duced. 





Russia Through a Thousand Years 


Russia: A History and an Interpretation. 


By Michael T. Florinsky. 


Macmillan. 1,511 pp. (2 vols.) $15.00. 


THIS Is a remarkable work. It 
takes the reader from the founding 
of the Russian state in the ninth 
century to the eve of the Bolshevik 
Revolution more than a millennium 
later. Yet, the long journey is not 
arduous, for the author has com- 
bined ease of writing with great 
scholarship to produce a_ product 
that even the layman may read with 
pleasure as well as intellectual profit. 
Emperors and poets, geniuses and 
scoundrels, madmen and saints move 
through this book in the same motley 
array and illogical order in which 
they appeared ir that most colorful 
chapter of humanity’s saga, the his- 
tory of the Russian people. 

I am not a professional historian 
and make no pretense of competing 
with 
knowledge of Russian history. I can- 
not certify that every fact is correct, 


Professor Florinsky in his 


that every interpretation is unchal- 
lengeable, or that every significant 
event is covered. But I can record 
that I have read no more illuminat- 
ing history of Russia, none which 
struck me as more deliberately non- 
partisan on the myriad _ historical 
issues which still divide political fac- 
tions today, and certainly none more 
comprehensive or interesting to read. 
Political affairs within Russia, for- 
eign affairs, trends in cultural and 
economic life—these and other facets 
of the complex story are all report- 
ed with care, with understanding, 
and with reference to the most im- 
portant sources available. One can 
well believe the author when he says 
it took him two decades from this 
book’s birth to its completion. 

If Professor Florinsky is non-par- 
tisan, that does not mean he has no 
point of view. What that point of 
view is emerges unmistakably in his 
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very final section, provocatively en- 
titled “The ‘Inevitability’ of Bol- 
shevism.” The argument here can be 
stated briefly: 

Lenin won because his opponents, 
and Russia’s Western friends, re- 
fused to face the facts. Kerensky 
should have made immediate peace 
and distributed the land to the peas- 
ants, for he should have recognized 
“that the notions of legality, con- 
stitutionality and democracy were 
alien to the Russian historical tra- 
dition, that the agrarian revolution 
could not be checked, and that the 
Army was unwilling to fight.” Profes- 
sor Florinsky concludes: “It seems 
reasonably clear in retrospect that 
what in 1917 was treason to the 
Allies and condonation of peasant 
lawlessness would have served, in 
the long run, the cause of democracy 
in Russia and throughout the world.” 

These are harsh words which will 
be ill received by many in the ranks 
of professional policy-makers, exile 
politicians, and propagandists against 
Communism. It has by now become 
an article of faith in many circles 
that the development of the zemstvos 
(local government bodies) beginning 
in the 1850s, the pressures which 
created the Dumas after 1905, and 
the brief democratic government be- 
tween March and November 1917 
add up to a body of evidence which 
makes indubitable a Russian ad- 
herence to democracy to which the 
free world now can profitably appeal. 
Other groups like to explain Ker- 
ensky’s failure by his personal in- 
capacities or his “socialist” lean- 
ings. 

Similarly astringent and likely to 
arouse disfavor among some groups 
is Professor Florinsky’s treatment 
of the nationalities problem. There 


will be many, for example, who wil § 


view his treatment of Ukrainjap. 
Russian relations in the nineteenth 


century as the product of a “sp — 
aratist,” for he presents a picture of 


Russian double-dealing that shoul k 


please even the most ardent Ukrain. & 


ian nationalist. 
Such examples of going agains 


the current could be multiplied, but 
the above are typical. Professor 
Florinsky’s is an independent mind 


which refuses to follow the current} 
criti 
© prev 


political fashions or rewrite histor 
to suit present ideological conven. 
ence. But that does not mean thal 
his reading of history is necessarily 
correct, or that the historical lessons 
he draws from the experience up t 
1917 are necessarily controlling to 


day. Moscow’s Supreme Soviet is: 


fraud and a travesty on democratic 
institutions, but the mere fact that 
the Kremlin feels it necessary ani 


muc! 
then 


willi 


p let 
F plea 


useful to practice this fraud sugges: & , 


that there may be some element in & 


Soviet life which is not fully takes 


into account by Professor Florinsky: FF 


stricture on the “alien” character 0 
“legality, constitutionality and de 
mocracy.” 

Debate on the issues raised in this 


book will undoubtedly go on ff 
months and years among the pl fF 


fessionals, particularly among 4 
demic historians and in exile circ 
But the ordinary American shoul 
not be deterred by the existence dl 


these issues from dipping into om § 


of the most important books on Rus 


sia ever published. Much has hap fF ‘N 


pened since 1917, but the roots "fF 


the post-1917 events are to be found 


in this narrative, and those 1008 Fe 
will continue to play a role lont 


Malenkov and Khrushche 


after 
have joined Stalin. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Reader Lauds Critique 

Of Schine Pamphlet 
Although I was happy to become acquainted 
with THE New LEADER when a friend gave me 
a gift subscription, I had about decided not to 
renew because of the multiplicity of magazines 


‘on our library table. Then came your critique 
neteenth 


of G. David Schine’s pamphlet [“Pvt. Schine’s 


| Famous Pamphlet,” by William Caldwell, THE 
New Leaver, May 24], which, as far as I 


know, no other person or magazine had picked 
up for analysis. This convinced me that I had 


Disagrees with Ayres’s 


Definition of Religion 
In his article, “Can Education Stay Secular?” 


much of college education proceeds.” The critic 
then performs a semantic somersault—he is 
villing “to go along with Humpty Dumpty and 


‘let any writer use words exactly as he 
| pleases" by equating the words “secular” and 
 “teligious.” From that untenable basis, he pro- 


ceeds to re-echo pleas for the “true religion of 


secularism,” careful to note a “sharp distinc- 
| tion between religion and supernaturalism.” 


There are many definitions of religion, but 


_ they all have to do with a “belief binding the 
» spiritual nature of man to supernatural being.” 
E A belief or a faith in the purely natural is not 
| religion at all; it is pseudo-religion. Hitler 
| and Stalin spent a good part of their lives in 
: driving wedges between man’s responsibility 
to the state and his responsibility to God—and 
© to the extent that they were successful they 


i . created living hells on earth. 


Therein lies the great danger of deifying a 
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B ‘stem may appear to the enthusiastic fol- 
» lower. In the United States, our system of 


fovernment is based on the recognition that 
’ 

man’s first allegiance is not to the state, but 

to God. If secularism were to triumph here, our 


life would not be much different from that 
} in the Soviet Union, where the “true religion 


of secularism” reigns supreme. 


: Richmond LawreNcE T. KING 


New Leader’ Policy 
Meets Reader Approval 


There was a time when I disliked your 


: magazine. Five or six years ago, I began to 
4 respect it. Gradually, I felt it was indispensable 
rushehet fe and subscribed, still thinking that among your 
4 contributors were too many Communists turned 
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sense of agreement or disagreement with its 
contents, but because it seems to be one of 
the few publications where some serious at- 
tempt is made to present both sides of current 
arguments. 
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Svatopluk Soucek 
Czechoslovakia 


Wanda Berozoska 
Poland 


Eduard Lang 
Hungary 





Number Three of a series of statements 
by the International Rescue Committee 


“TO STRIVE, TO 
SEEK, TO FIND, 
AND NOT TO YIELD” 


The persons you see at the left are students who have escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain and are continuing their studies at universities in Western Europe. 
The particulars of their histories vary. Wanda Berozoska’s, for instance, go back to 
1944, when she, a Catholic, was arrested by the Gestapo for taking part in the ris- 
ing of the Warsaw Ghetto, Eduard Lang, on the other hand, escaped from a Hun- 
garian concentration camp only months ago. But all of them have this in common: 
The time came when they had either to give up the ideals they stood for and give 
in to Communism, or suffer because of it. And they chose to suffer, They chose not 
to yield. 

This was not very practical of them. It would have been easy to be “reasonable,” 
concede a point here, adjust a principle there, and go along with the regime. But 
that simply is not the stuff these four are made of. 

There are 17,000 refugee students like them in Western Europe today. Most 
live in conditions of appalling hardship; many are literally hungry. Unless they 
get some help, they simply cannot go on. 

This would be more than a personal tragedy: It would be a real loss to the Free 
World, As the twentieth century works its way to disaster or deliverance, we will 
find there are a lot of things we can do without. If it comes to it, we can do without 
cobalt bombs, or space platforms, or death rays, But we cannot do without men 
and women like these. 

In 1953, the International Rescue Committee operated special programs for 
refugee students in Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, Sweden and Turkey. The 
1954 programs will cost $330,000. If this goal is to be reached, your immediate 
support is urgently needed. Please send your contribution today. 











Admiral Richard E. Byrd 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. U RGENT 
62 West 45th Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


I enclose $ as my contribution toward the work of the International 


Rescue Committee in giving aid to refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Name 


(Contributions are tax-deductible) 
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They’re waiting for the teacher 


eee maybe it’s you! 


Ever think you might make a good teacher? 

Ever consider how much satisfaction there is in 
helping to mold and guide the personalities and 
futures of young Americans? 

Today, you have an unparalleled opportunity 
to enter one of the finest and most respected pro- 
fessions in the world. It’s a profession in which 
you, yourself, can develop and use your talents to 
their fullest. 

And it’s a profession that needs you—because 
the kids need you. 

America’s postwar babies have suddenly started 


pouring into the schools. In fact, there are so many 
of them that, today, the elementary schools alone 
need over 70,000 new teachers a year to handle 
these children. 

By 1960—with over 8 million more children 
entering our schools—the need for qualified 
teachers will be even greater. 

So think it over. Think of what it will mean te 
you—to your community—and to America, when 
you decide you’re going to become a teacher. 

The kids, too. They’re waiting for you to make 
up your mind. They’re hoping you'll say, “Yes”! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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